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Shortest Route To 
Japan ana China | 


The mammoth new Steamships, ** Minnesota”’ and ** Dakota,”’ 


28,000 tons) models in luxury from promenade deck to superb 
Suites de Luxe, sail over the shortest route 
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i] iI] 
seattie to yokonama | 
Hi This is the route and these are the new magnificent si ster ships so exte nsively 
\ talked about by press ¢ a the past vear, as built to meet the demands tor 
| luxurious fast ocean travel, United States to Japan and China, and are operated 
| in connection with the Great Northern and -Northern Pacific Railways by the | 
Great Northern Steamship Co | 
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Write agents for sailing dates of Steamships “ Minnesota’? and ‘t Dakota 
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SMITH & WESSON, 35 “Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Sen. 


Pacific Coast Branch, 2330 Alameda Avenue, Alameda, Cal. 
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On the Glidden Tour the 


OLDSMOBILE 


easily equalled the performance of the cars selling for twice its price and completed 
the run of over 1100 miles with a PERFECT SCORE. 

To demonstrate how thoroughly it had stood the strain of this trying contest 
the same car was immediately started on a non-stop run from Bretton Woods to 
New York City WITHOUT RECEIVING A SINGLE ADJUSTMENT, REPAIR 
OR TIRE CHANGE. The run of 505 miles over rough roads, through heavy 
rains, and deep mud was made at an average of 24 miles an hour, The car 
carrying 4 passengers, one of whom was an official of the touring committee wh« 
acted as observer, left Bretton Woods at 11.10 P. M. Sunday and arrived at the 
headquarters of the New York Motor Club, Broadway and Fifty-fourth Street, at 
2.28 o'clock the following afternoon. The total elapsed time was 26 hours and 18 
minutes and THE ACTUAL RUNNING TIME 21 HOURS AND 30 MINUTES. 

This is the most notable automobile achievement of the year. You drive a 
winner when you drive an Oldsmobile. 


Olds Motor Works, Dept. $ E, Lansing, Mich., U.S. A. 


Member of Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
Canadian trade supplied from Canadian Factory, Packard Electric Company, Ltd., 
St. Catharines, Ont. 

















THE FIRST GUN 


Ever Made of First-Class Materials and Sold at a Low Price 
——- nn A EERE RT 


HOPKINS & ALLEN 


Automatic Hammerless Double Barrel Shotgun 
is easily the finest arm for the price made, and will 
give the service of any gun costing twice as much 


For Quail 
Pheasants 
Ducks 
Snipe 













DESCRIPTION ‘ I 


> , $2 
{$22 $25 
if you cannot get this Gun from your dealer, send $20, $22, $25 for the style you desire, and it 
will be shipped express paid, carefully packed, safe delivery guaranteed. 


HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO., Dept. 15, Norwich, Conn. 


The Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Firearms in the World. Makers of the Celebrated 1. & A. SCHUETZEN RIPLE 

















DRINKING WATER | 


Scientifically cooled with the 


U€seect Cooler | 


SEE-IT 
Best and most sanitary water ' ffey the publi 
( I ! l \\ 
} \ pa cut 1 ! lew 
‘ f on Price $12 Not 
pure k tir connection trom bottle to faucet Water cat 
not become contaminated even if impur used. Guaranteed 
to give — satisfaction or money refunded. Our cooler 
is ce y broad basic patent \ " ! re intring 
ent We manutacture full f ! ts bott 
Prices from §&5.50 to §36.0« \sk ur dealer « rite us for 
ustrat it 
$ 





The Consumers Company, Cooler Dept., 3518 Butler St., Chicago | 






















































THERE ARE COAT SHIRTS AND COA‘ 


SHIRTS, BU’ 


Cat 


COAT SHIRT | 


LABEL —IT MEANS RIGHTNESS 
AND CO im Past) S 


$1.50 AND MORE 
‘ON AND OFF LIKE A COAT” 
CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 


459 River Street, TROY,.N Y r 


THERE IS ONLY ON} 





INSIST ON TI 
FITN 5, WHITENE 
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Do you use 


White Past 
a a 
HE. kind of White Library Paste you buy 
ready made in jars is very expensive — and 
it soon sours, discolors, a aines up. 
The new and better way is to use it LLITAC 
aste Powder and mix your own Paste. Made 
like magic jutaddesld weterend die No waste 


mix it only as you need it, by the cup or glasshul 
Cheaper as well as better — a whole quart forl0 cents 


Jellitac 


“TT STICKS" 
The only ready-to-mix Paste Powder and the 
cheapest, handiest, strongest, smoothest, whitest 
and moa sanitary White Paste for general 

me purposes in the Hame, Schoal, Ofhee, 

tory of Store Never sours, settles, 

bheters of dines up 

Price 10. a pkg. Sold everywhere by Dry 
Goods and General Stores Stationers, Druggists, 
Photo Supply and Hardware Dealers, et if 
not by your Dealer, order direct by mail 


PREE SAMPLE OFFER 
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New York 


ART HU RS 
9OP West Broadway, 
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You Can Afford 
ELECTRIC LIGHT Now 


HYLO 


€@ Electric § 
Bulbs Save % 


Sold Money-back eee 30 DAYS’ Trial 
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trial. If desired we send 
THE PHELPS CO., 33 Stete Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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I wobec and Lean Oo 
1 Times Bidg , Broadway, New York 
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By Subscription $1.50 the Year. Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers 
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The Yellers 


‘* Nassau Hall,’’ explains Wallace Irwin in our next week’s issue, ‘‘ was so stoutly 
made as to withstand the sermons of Rev. Jonathan Edwards, the cannonading of the 
Hessian troops and the destructive locomotive yell which annually rips up three miles 
of the track along the Princeton spur of the Pennsylvania Railroad.’’ It was the 
Mosquito Indians who taught Princetonians how to yell and today recitations are 
conducted on the yelling system. 

In this article Mr. Irwin probes deeply with his muck-rake and exploits ‘‘ the cruel, 
the tigerishly cruel system’’ of Princeton: Frenzied but Unashamed. Every 
Princetonian who ever yelled —and that means all Princeton men — will read with 
joy the biographies of tees, who came from Kansas and could drop-kick a football 
through the vortex of a cyclone, and his chum, Ferdinand Van Goldenbit, of New 
York, who eventually was caught conspiring with the Beet Sugar Trust and was 
sentenced to serve a life-term in the United States Senate. 























That “Sun-Light” Effect. 


Many soaps, made especially for sham- 
pooing, are positively injurious. They may 
cleanse the scalp, but they darken the hair. 

Ivory Soap is the only soap you should use. 
It gives blonde hair that peculiar ‘“‘sun-light”’ 
effect, while in the case of dark hair, it in- 
tensifies the gloss. 


There is no **free*®* ( uncombined ) alkali in Ivory Soap 
No coloring matter No harmful ingredient of any kind 


Nothing but soap—pure soap. 


‘Ivory Soap—99*4%0 Per Cent. Pure. 





Filmplate P remo 


Takes plates Daylig rading 
PP cach see pte eo . 
ground glass for f 
without the necessity of spe 

Three sizes: 34% x44 - $24.00 

3% x5% and 4x5 - - 26.50 


Catalogue on reque 


Rochester Optic rf Co. 


51 South Street Rochester, N. Y. 











365 Shaves siropping 


A DAILY SHAVE FOR A YEAR 
FOR LESS THAN 2 CTS. A WEEK 


: Aa actual fact proved by aearly ONE 
MILLION satisfied users of the 


Gillette Safety Razor, 
j who find it a 
a great SAVER 













73 


size of and the 
GILLETTE GREATEST SHAVER. 
SAFETY sy e razor are 12 
RAZOR suulie-ecged udes, ea r 
lade good for an average o 
ready more than 20 shave No 
for use Stropping, No- Honing : 


Alway sSuarp. | W 
Tripie ude 
Silver 


Plated 


Hardware and 


everywhere. If 
won't supply you 


riple silv 
10 double 








edged blades, 
Itlustrated booklet and details of 
our Special Trial Offer mailed free. 


Gillette Sales Company 











206 Times Building, New York 


Gil 11 ray a Safety €) 
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MAKE MONEY 
Giving Moving Picture Shows 
ree Catalog 
EUGENE CLINE 
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ENATOR BENSON, of Kansas 





called variously Major Benson and 
Judge Benson at home, according to 


the Ottawa taste of what gentlemar 


addresses him —is the more recent of Sun- 


flower Senators. In the last month of last 
session Major Benson came to Washingtor 
by appointment from Governor Hoch 


The resignation of his predecessor, Sen- 


ator Burton, had created a vacancy. Not 
that Senator Burton abandoned the Senat« 


as something too mean for him; but the B Alfred H enr Lewi Congress has adjourned; the Senate 
public called him to another and a different 4 if its reverend membership ha it 
service. After he had held his Senate place its ninety home With no pur} 
for a space, his countrymen discovered that they preferred to have him in jail. There- muck-raking, I may say a word, I think, as to why the Senat tself tl 
upon, realizing that he was not capable, like Sir Boyle Roche's bird, ‘‘of being in two frequent and favored target of rock-throwers in newspapers and magazine 
places at once,” Senator Burton sent in his resignation to the Governor, who, without The Senate, whether it knows it or no, is vastly the author of its own griefs. It i 
protest, accepted it. take a good hard corrective look at itself in the glas It at once the least re 
Recently, I had the honor to be at dinner with Major Benson. The object of the meet- and most unpopular wheel of government; and, for that double unpopular it has no 
ing was not wholly prandial; I was present for the purpose of this article one save itself to thank 
The Major himself was aware of my commission, and began by a reference thereunto From cradlehood it has nursed a manner of snub and insult toward the world at larg 
“This being written up is new to me,”’ he said. ** Would it be improper if Lasked what It mistook a snorting, nose-tossing uppishness for the mark of greatness, and, in trying 
sort of article you are to write?" to be dignified, succeeded only in becoming insolent 
**No impropriety,” said I. ‘*My instructions are to look at and listen to you, and write The first Senate that ever sat locked its doors in the faces of mankind. Its sessions 
what I see and hear.” were too sacred for the common vulgar eye and ear A parcel of pagan priests, about 
** Well,” he remarked judicially, ‘‘no one in my position can object to that.’ the working of their pretended wonders, could not have been more haughtily exclusi 
“No,” I responded; “it would be preposterous to suppose that any one can come to It was Aaron Burr who fought open the Senate doors, so that the public might look 


the Senate and keep it a secret.’ on its own business. On that issue of ““Open Senate" he defeated his predecessor 
This bit of conversation came in with the clams. I purposed waiting until fish before General Schuyler, against all that money, backed by the iatriguing genius of Hamiltor 

I put any serious question. During the era of soup 1 would confine investigation to and the expressed preference of Washington, could do. Since that hour the Senate has 

the eye. not locked its doors; but it saved the point, and clung to what ‘dignity’ hes latent u 
This plan was but wisdom. Major Benson, throughout the arduous afternoon, had bolts and bars, by “executive sessions 

been listening to the Rate-Bill eloquence of his colleague, Long, the senior Sunflower At impressive intervals, say three timesa day, some togaed personage arises and remarks 

Senator, elucidating that measure in divers pipe-line particulars, and he was not only “Move the Senate go into executive session! 

hungry but weary. He isa bad interviewer, and misunderstands his art, who pulls the Thereupon the bells ring, the onlookers are hustled clatteringly from the galleries, and 

inquiring corkscrew on folk tired and unfed. If he be wise in his journalistic generation the doors are closed 

he will postpone curiosity until the victim be at least partially filled. Naturalists have There is a world of affectation in thi Not more than once in a session does an 


never explained the phenomenon, yet 








it is none the less a truth that gentlemen Senator say aught that the public should not hear; and then it is something which the 
is this door-slamming, blind~drawing, keyhole 


unbuckled, and at after-dinner ease, speak freely of matters reference to which in sur Senator himself ought not to say. It 


undined moments they lock fast behind t 
philosophy worked out in the communica 


heir undisclosing lips We shall see how this stuffing secrecy which, among other matters, invites the muck-raker He cannot under 


tive instance of Major Benson stand that such airs of exclusion and se¢ 


While waiting for that frankness which should come with fish, a brief picture of Major vanity of the Senate itself 
Benson might be tolerated, together with a scrap or two of biographical kind. The Major The muck-raker is excessively human 
is on the sundown side of sixty. There is no thought of baldness; his hair, grown gray his gallery perch —where he had come on his own business, and to obser 


in service, has stuck loyaily by its post. His beard, shot with gray, knows no mowing in the Senate below transact, not their affairs but his-and he makes the natura 
P touch of razor, but is kept in orderly reserve by subduing shears. His eye is kindly,and deduction. He realizes that, properly counted, there should be but two keys to go with 
something human and fetching gleams therein government —one to the treasury, one to the jail—and he cannot avoid the conclusion, 


In person small, with no suggestion of adipose, the one big thing about Major Benson when the Senate thus gratuitously and ir 
is his honesty. Ah, that honesty! It fences him about, envelops him like an atmos- 


phere, embellishes him like a jewel! It is 
forgets. It is indubitable, impregnable, n 


that here will be no raw material for the muck-rakes ment when a barred-out public concludes that oaths are being violated, honest interests 
Speaking of muck-rakes, let me step aside from the trail of this story to certain views being slaughtered, and, generally speaking, ebon villainy is afoot 

and feelings which I entertain on that John Bunyan point. Since President Roosevelt When his architect asked the noble Drusus how he would have his house built, } 

brought up the business, I have striven —confining myself to Senate and Senators—to answered 

recall any grave deed of muck-rake injustice that has occurred in my time. I must say, “So that every Roman may witness the least act of my life 


as the result of such effort, that if in my narrow hour there has been a case of Sen- 


lusion have no source other than 


Macaulay had a weakness for taking ' 
one subject and writing about another 
which literary trick the gifted Scotchma 


recalled the razing habitsof Josh Billi: iy 


famous muk lhe philosopher, when | 
wanted to put the mule into a pastu 
used to turn him into the one ne t 
and let him jump the fen¢ I shall s 

on those honorable precedents of Macaula 
and the mule, and follow for the moment 


their example 


What he knows is that he wa 


nproperly adds a third key to the 


the first thing one notices, the last thing one People engaged upon good works need no locks; those whose works are e 


»t to be scaled, is that honesty; and convinces without them. The Senate, conducting 


The recommendation will be thrown : 





just the cheap 


about some enterprise which it is afraid or ashamed to throw open to the light of day 


its labors in the dark, should no 


away, and yet | cannot avoid suggesting that 


atorial innocence assailed, it got by me in the night. Assuredly I can lay the finger the Senate might profit by the Consul’'s exampl Assuredly, if it did so 


of memory on none. I am obliged to re 


than this: ‘I was once young —as a muc 


seen the righteous official forsaken, nor the upright Senator raked as muck.” 


yeat, what I recently printed in another page of hiding and skulking and scowling and prowling, and carrying the public's destinies 
I y} I | 

k-raker —-and am now old; but I have never off into those secret corners of executive sessions 
them worse, there would be not only a deal less muck-raking, but a deal less 


pretending to mend them while making 
muck to ral 


t feel amaze- 







































driven from 


his servants 


list, that it 


il cannot do 


and, instead 












And the Senate does other foolish things, which have 
for their first and sure effect the drawing of the public’s 
horns its way. It will quarrel with a proposal to appro- 
priate $25,000 for the White House, and then spend, exclu- 
sive of its personal salary of $495,000, an annual $900,000 
upon itself. While it buys itself manicure sets at six dollars 
ind chatelaine bags at eleven dollars each, and so through 
: wondrous list which, beginning with the ‘‘ Anniston Hot 
Blast "—whatever that may be—for Senator Morgan at 
five dollars, goes on and on and on and on through 
‘toothache wax” and “corkscrew knives”’ until it rounds 
out those $900,000 with ‘Senator Bailey: For commu- 
ation of allowance for stationery and newspapers for 
the fiseal year, $57.04,” and “$90.60” to Senator Tillman 
on a similar commutation-stationery argument, it should 
not permit itself to be too deeply shocked by the disburse- 
ments of other departments. Folk who swallow camels 
must not strain at gnats. Also they should go to the 
Scriptures concerning motes and beams and eyes. Those 
that prate of economy ought to practice economy, and 
Senators who annually vote through such items as ‘‘ One 
month's extra pay to officers, clerks, etc., $62,300.70” 
excite suspicion as hypocrites when thundering against 
the expenses of a White House where, to say least, no one 
works twelve months in twenty-four and gets paid for 
twenty-six. Possibly such experienced explanationists 
as Senators Bailey and Tillman can make clear that ‘‘One 
month's extra pay”’ in its innocuousness, as well as the pure 
propriety in their personal instances of those respective 
items for “$57.04” and ‘$90.60. For myself, however, 
as a blinded muck-raker, I confess that they baffle me to a 
standstill. I cannot dodge the feeling that, whether for 
much or for little, they are the merest registrations of 
muck. 

The late Mr. Blaine alluded to the late Mr. Conkling as 
possessing a ‘‘turkey-gobbler strut.’ If he had drawn 
that tail-spreading picture of the Senate as a whole he 
would have been as happy. The Senate is perennially 
he gobbler. It struts in its attitude toward the White 
House, the House of Representatives, and every other 
department of government. It struts toward you and me. 
Get into a Senate elevator, and, if a Senator be aboard 
with a wish to go toa floor above or a floor below the one on 
vhich you have fastened your desires, you will be whisked 
hy your own destination without apology or explanation. 
Should another Senator come aboard, you may be whisked 
by again. This condition of whisk, too high or too low, 
may persist indefinitely, contingent on the getting on and 


off of. reverend Senators 
A Prophet with Honor 


MIGHT give a score of further instances; but soup is 

half through, and I must hurry back to Major Benson, 
and be ready for that verbosity which I am confident 
will come with fish. As man and citizen, too much may 
not be said in favor of Major Benson. Like most Kansans 
of years and eminence, he was born beyond the borders 
of that commonwealth. He had New York emanation, 
and went from Jamestown, that State, to Kansas in 1869. 
Horace Greeley was crying —as one crying in the wilder- 
ness Go West, young man, go West!"’ and our young 
emigrant found his Kansas inspiration in the wood-chopper 
of Chappaqua. He went, opened a law office in Ottawa, 
and has been there ever since 

Having seen the new land, and knowing it to be good, 
Major Benson, follow ing a tWwo-Vvears residence, returne ad 
briefly but importantly to the Jamestown theatre of his 
vouth. Importantly, because it was for a wife that he 

irned back; briefly, since he no sooner found himself 
a married man than, with Madam Benson on his arm, he 
set proudly forth again for far-off Ottawa. 

It is easy to understand why Kansas, upon the advent 
of Major Benson, should quickly grant him foothold in 
both her confidence and her heart. More than most 
regions, the Kansas of that hour rocked and heaved with 
the ground-swells of late war. And Major Benson had been 
a soldier —a true soldier; for he went ina private to emerge 
major of his regiment. No braver, no better, followed 
Sherman to Savannah, and that march through Georgia 
was enough of itself to upbuild a Sunflower popularity. 

To show that Major Benson was popular there exists 
multiplied proof. In those early days, Kansas, when a man 
lapsed into the unpopular, either lynched him or ‘ran him 
out If, on the other hand, he waxed popular, it ele- 
vated him to office. Major Benson has not only remained 
in Ottawa —his first camp—for more than the third of a 
century, but he has been variously mayor, legislator and 
judge. Wherefore, one is at liberty to argue that he must 
have been--and must be--loved of the public 

If | were asked*to lay out in natural procession what 
attributes are dominant in Major Benson, I would begin 
as I did above—by naming his honesty. That honesty 

the cornerstone of the man. He stands on it, like a 
statue on its pedestal. More than any other trait, it lifts 
him above the heads of the press. It is that fashion of 
honesty which makes safe the dower of the widow, the 
inheritance of the orphan, and is never so actively jealous 
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as when watching over the fortunes of the defenseless and 
the weak. It is not the honesty which heaps up dollars 
for its owner, and a man of the world would be more apt 
to ask Major Benson to be his executor than his partner. 

If there were naught to Major Benson but his honesty, 
he might look for Senate failure. Admirable of itself, 
there be enterprises, such as bridge whist and lawmaking, 
wherein mere honesty cannot be called a complete equip- 
ment. But the story of our new Sunflower statesman 
does not end with his honesty. Somewhere beneath his 
bland, kindly, unassertive exterior must hide the iron of 
inflexible purpose. Indubitably he is brave; for other- 
wise, in an army of brave men, on a march that would have 
tried a Xenophon, he could never have exchanged his 
musket for a sword, nor adorned the blouse of a private 
with the epaulettes of a major. 

For all that, the bravery which wins military promotion 
may be of the flashing, blazing, dashing, sudden, short- 
lived kind, like a fire builded of straw. The courage of 
Major Benson is plainly of a deeper and more urgent root. 
In a State ridden hard of railroads, no one than himself is 
more warmly loathed by railroads. His successor will 
be elected and, bar the unforeseen and unforeseeable, 
come to Washington in early January. Besides Major 
Benson there are a round half-dozen who will be presented 
for the place. Such names as Curtis, and Coburn, and 
Campbell, and Calderhead, and Bristow, and Stubbs are 
to be offered. And among all who will be heard of, the 
name of ‘‘Benson” will taste most bitter in the railroad 
mouth. It is by this sign I know the latter for a courage 
as stubborn and bendless as an oak. 


Not Loved by the Railroads 


OW often, as judge or mayor or State legislator at 

Topeka, must he have opposed himself in the paths 
of railroad purpose—as obdurate as any stone post— 
before he earned the praise which is the sober inference 
of unstinted railroad hatred! If, on the principle an- 
nounced by the oratorical Bragg, of Wisconsin, we are to 
love folk for the enemies they make, there is not a railroad- 
ridden man in railroad-ridden Kansas who should not love 
Major Benson. 

Fish appears—the moment of frankness, promised of 
philosophy, has arrived. 

It now becomes my disagreeable duty to record that 
Major Benson would not talk. [I slid question after 
question at him, slid them gently so as to minimize sus- 
picion and alarm. Wise, kindly, genial, he beamed 
throughout the moderate cannonading of my curiosity, 
but retorted not in words. Or if now and then an answer 
came, it was monosyllabic, and in response to a query 
which was as nothing. 

In the end I was somewhat driven to bay; I began 
to wonder a trifle at all this taciturnity. Could it be that 
Major Benson was without conversation? His plain, 
unemphasized exterior inclined me for the moment to this 
thought. Better reflection, however, taught me the 
fallacy of such assumption. A quiet outward husk prom- 
ises no loss of voice. Some of the ugliest folk —ladies— I've 
ever beheld were woundy conversationalists. The dull 
eggs of the nightingale inclose the melodies of the moon 
I put away the notion that Major Benson couldn't talk. I 
was no better off at that; since it came to be no more 
than just substituting “wouldn'’t”’ for ‘‘couldn’t,” with 
a net result of naught. 

The last is not wholly true. Collecting all Major Ben- 
son's answers and combining them, I am able to report the 
following discoveries, which, while wanting perhaps in any 
element of thrill, are good so far as they go. Major Benson 
will be a candidate before the coming legislature at Topeka. 
He is modestly hopeful of victory. Defeat will not break 
his heart. His opponents—as saith Mark Antony —are 


- all, all honorable men. There will be no acrimony in 


that seven-sided war. The campaign will go as sweetly 
smooth and smoothly sweet as the rocking of an infant's 
cradle As to his policies, why then rebates must be 
stricken down. The railroads must not be allowed to slip 
their collars as servants of the public, to become tyrants of 
the public. 

In railroad reform —to coin a phrase — Major Benson is 
inclined to follow the banners of Mr. Roosevelt. In his 
three weeks of Senate life he voted with the White House 
on Beef, on Canal, on Railroads, on the $25,000 appropri- 
ation to cover a Presidential excursiveness. Concerning 
the last, Major Benson was splendidly, abundantly clear. 
If it be publicly well to send committees of Congress hither 
and yon on junkets of discovery, how much more prudent 
will it be to send on similar journeys a President, whose 
veto as a force of legislation equals a Congressional two- 
thirds 

Major Benson laid stress on this: The great question in 
Kansas is the question of railroads. In the one devastating 
element of rebate pillage they are a hundredfold worse 
than an Indian uprising. Aremedy must befound. They 
must be Congressionally subdued, and put back on those 
reservations of justice and impartiality toward shippers 
originally prescribed for them in the law. 








August 25, 1906 


These were but glittering generalities. Major Benson 
had said nothing to startle a world in its midsummer 
nap. Thinking to strike a vein of interesting bitterness, 
I asked how, upon his coming to Washington, his fellow- 
Senators had received him. I was not without hopes; 
for in the past one would have fared better if cast away on 
some savage island than sent new to our rock-bound, sullen 
Senate shores. 

Again I encountered disappointment. The grim old- 
sters had met Major Benson with open arms. If he had 
been a sick kitten and they a hot brick, the instant 
rapport —I think that is what the French call it—could not 
have been more complete. 

It is unbecoming to lecture one’s senior. It is more 
unbecoming when one’s senior is a stranger and a Senator. 
Still, what was I todo? There were an entrée, a bird and 
a salad to hear from, to say naught of coffee, Camembert 
and toasted crackers. Major Benson and I couldn't be 
left staring at one another like a couple of inimical cats. 
Wherefore, since he sat silent, I resolved to do some talking 
myself. Perchance one of my flinty utterances might 
strike a responsive spark from the steel of his taciturnity, 
and conversation blaze unexpectedly up. 

Thus reflecting I spake as follows: I began by craving 
to know if he meditated the introduction of any bills. 

He did not. Like Brer Rabbit, he purposed—Senately 
speaking—lying low. 

Then I asked if he believed in an income tax. 

He responded—guarding himself the while against 
unexpected thrusts—that it was an honest scheme of 
taxation, one freighted of justice. 

“Why, then,”’ I inquired, ‘“‘do you not offer a bill pro- 
viding for an income tax? You could do it in December 
when Congress reconvenes.” 

In response he pointed to the decision of the Supreme 
Court. If an income tax is unconstitutional, the first 
step should be an amendment to that time-stained parch- 
ment. Such amendments are not creatures to be dealt 
with and disposed of in a day. December would be too 
short for such an enterprise. And, after all, he might 
not be returned. 


Senatorial Modesty and States’ Rights 


“DUT,” I urged, “it would be—a pending bill of that 
character—a reason for returning vou. Besides, I 
shouldn't, were I adorning a seat in the Senate, bother 
with the Constitution. It would inevitably excite Senator 
Bailey, which, as far as possible, should be avoided.” 

Major Benson listened, smiled said naught. Being 
crowded, he submitted that, as a new Senator, his should 
be the pose modest 

Here I delivered a second oration, aimed against Senate 
modesty. There could be, properly speaking, no such 
thing as modesty in an agent. Senators, new as well as 
old, too much carried themselves on the backs of their own 
regards. They looked in the mirror when they ought to 
have looked at a map, and forgot that it was their States, 
not themselves, that had come to the Senate. Kansas 
was as much a member of the union of States, of standing as 
full, as Maine or New York or Texas or Georgia. It was 
not a question of modesty, but of right. It was a Senator’s 
first duty to forget himself, and remember only his principal 

his State. And he ought never to talk of modesty, or 
humility, or deference in presenting her claims. She 
was the equal of any; he abandoned his duty, and per- 
mitted her to fall below her rightful station, who as Senator 
sat mute on a no better plea than that it would appear 
personally immodest were he to loudly speak out. I 
recalled another Kansas day, when her seats in the Senate 
held a Plumb and an Ingalls. The former cared no more 
for convention than a cow for a cobweb; he followed a 
Kansas interest wherever it led him, though he knocked 
down half the Senate in his wanderings. The latter—all 
beak and talon—a shrill faleon of debate—from his seat 
swooped at either Senator or subject, as he saw Kansas 
reason so todo. There was no Plumb humility, no Ingalls 
modesty, but, instead, a world of Senate respect for 
everything that wore the Kansas brand. 

After final coffee and cigars — albeit I did the smoking 
Major Benson and I sepatated. He was still unmoved, 
still determined to sit Senately mute and modest. 

And there, if anywhere, will be found the loose screw 
in the Senate case of Major Benson. There is no doubt of 
his brains, none of his courage, none of his he nesty. He 
will in no wise add to the muck that is raked. But he 
lacks in the affirmative, the aggressive, in those quills 
which make even the lowly porcupine important, and 
teach bears and panthers, once his hedgepigship has 
wrapped himself about a proposition, to give him his 
uninterfered-with way. Major Benson will follow, not 
lead; only his leader must be honest, and lead toward 
right. Above all things he will be modest; and it is that 
modesty which may be counted upon to get between the 
heels of his potentialities and trip them up. Modesty is 
in all places beautiful, but in the Senate ineffective. Alse 
it is in the Senate thrown away —as though one pelted 
a pig with pearls. 
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HE big Liner slowed down and dropped 
anchor inside the Breakwater. Sweep- 
ing toward her, pushing the white foam 
in long lines from her bow, her flag of black 
smoke trailing behind, came the company's 
tender —out from Cherbourg with passengers. 

Under the big Liner’s upper deck, along its 
top rail, was strung a row of heads watching her approach 

old heads—young heads—middle-aged heads — Miss 
Jennings’ among these last —their eyes taking in the grim 
Breakwater with its beacon light, the frowning casemates 
specked with sentinels, and the line of the distant city 
blurred with masts and spent steam. They saw, too, from 
their height (they could look down the tender’s smoke- 
stack) the sturdy figure of her Captain, his white cap in 
relief against the green sea, and below him the flat mass of 
people, their upturned faces so many pats of color on a 
dark canvas 

With the hauling taut and making fast of the fore and 
aft hawsers, a group of sailors broke away from the flat 
mass and began tugging at the gangplank, lifting it into 
position, the boatswain’s orders ringing clear. Another 
group stripped off the tarpaulins from the piles of luggage, 
and a third —the gangplank in place — swarmed about the 
heaps of trunks, shouldering the separate pieces as ants 
shoulder grains of sand, then scurrying toward the tender’s 
rail, where other ants reached down and relieved them of 
their loads. 

The mass below now took on the shape of a funnel, its 
spout resting on the edge of the gangplank, from out which 
poured a steady stream of people up and over the Liner’s 
side. 

Two decks below where Miss Jennings and her fellow- 
travelers craned their necks—beneath the haze of the 
sulphurous smoke—other sights came into view. Here 
not only the funnel-shaped mass could be seen, but the 
faces of the individuals composing it, as well as their 
nationality and class; whether first, second or steerage 
Here, too, was the line of stewards reaching out with open 
hands, relieving the passengers of thei small belongings; 
and the First Officer in white gloves and gold lace bowing 
to those he knew and smiling at the others; and here too 
was a smooth-shaven, closely-knit young man in dark 
clothes and derby hat, who stood just behind the First 
Officer, and whose eyes followed the movements of each 
and every one of the passengers from the moment their 
feet touched the gangplank until they had disappeared in 
charge of the stewards. 

These voyagers made a motley group: first a stout 
American with two pretty daughters; then a young 
Frenchman and his valet; then a Sister of Charity draped 
in black, her close-fitting, white, starched cap and broad 
white collar framing her face, one hand clutching the rope 
rail as she stepped feebly toward the steamer, the other 
grasping a bandbox, her only luggage; next some college 
boys in twos and threes, and then the rest of the hurrying 
mass, followed close by a herd of emigrants crowding and 
stumbling like sheep, the men with pillow-case bundles 
over their backs, the women with babies muffled in shawls. 
When the last passenger was aboard, the closely-knit 





The Law and the Woman 
By F. HopKinson Smith 


young man leaned forward and said in a low voice to the 
First Officer 

**He'’s not in this bunch.” 

**Sure?”’ 
‘Yes—dead sure.’ 
Where will you look for him now, Hobson 
the officer. 

‘Paris, maybe. 


* continued 


I told the Chief we wouldn't get any- 
where on this lead. Well, so long’’—and the closely-knit 
young man swung himself down the gangplank and 
disappeared into the cabin of the tender 

The scenes on the gangplank were now repeated on the 
steamer. The old travelers, whose hand luggage had been 
properly numbered, gave themselves no concern~— the 
stewards would look after their belongings. The new 
travelers—the Sister of Charity among them— wandered 
about asking questions that for the moment no one had 
time toanswer. She, poor soul, had spent her life in restful 
places, and the in-rush of passengers and their proper 
bestowal seemed to have completely dazed her 

‘*‘Can I help you?” asked the First Officer —everybody 
is ready to help a Sister, no matter what his rank or how 
pressing his duties. 








“I Hate to Ask You, Miss Jennings, but the Doctor Wants 


You to Come at Once” 










































~~ Ngee ere 


Yes, 


room 18 


please—-1 want to know wher 


It is Number 49, so my ticket sa 


Here the Purser came up-—he, too, woul 
help a Sister 

‘Sister Teresa, is it not —from the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart Yes, we knew 4 


at Cherbourg. You are on the 
with Miss Jenning 


would get on 

lower deck in the 

Steward — take the Sister to 

“With who?" she 

ment. ‘‘But I thought I was 

at the office Oh, I cannot 
Please let 


Same tateroom 


look of blank ama 
alone! They told me 
with any 


cried, with a 


hare my room body 





Yes, but we had to double up We would willingly 
give you a room alone, but there isn't an empty berth on 
board.”” He telling the truth and showed it in hi 
Voice 

“But I have the money to pay for a whole room. | 


would have paid for it at the office kh 


in Paris, ’ut they told 
me it Was not necessary 
**] know, Sister, and I'm very sorry, but it can’t be 
helped now Steward, take Sister Teresa to Number 
49."". This last came as an ordet 
Miss Jennings was sitting on the sofa bert} air i 
long gray cloak about her shoulders, when the Steward 
pushed open the door. She had a quiet, calm face and 
steady eyes framed in gold spectacles. She looked to bea 


woman of fifty who had seen life and understood it 





The officer Says l am to share your room,” began Sister 
Teresa in a trembling voic Don't think me rud 
please, but I don’t want to share yourroom. I want to b 
alone, and so do you. Can't you help me 

**But I don’t mind it, and you won't after you get u 
to it.””. The voice was p 1 and well modulated —« 
dently a woman with a direct, masterful sort 
of woman, who looked you straight in the eyes, was withe 
guile, hated a lie and believed in human natur “And 
ought to get on together,"’ she continued simply. as if 
were a matter of course You are a Sister, and from o1 
of the French institutior I recognize ir dre I'ma 
nurse from the London Hospital rhe First Offi 
told me you had the other berth and I was looking for 
aboard the Cherbourg tender, but I couldn't se« u for 
the smoke, you were so far below me We'll get 
together, never fear Which bed will you ha th 
or the one curtained off?’ 

‘Oh, do you take the one curtained off he answers 
a hopeless tone, as if further resistance wa | 
sofa is easier perhaps for me, for | alwa uY 
dark.” 

‘No, turn on the light It I l 
to sleeping anvwhere sometime tm 
chair with a hand on the pat 

‘*But it is one of the rules of our order to dr ind 
undress in the dark,”’ the Sister pleaded indles al 
luxuries only used for the sick, and so we d thout tl 

All right—just as you sa rejoined M Jenr 
cheerily My only desire was to make i comfortabk 

And so the question of the berth was settled and a better 
understanding established between the two women ) 











opposite in temperament and yet so similar in purpose 
and experience. 

That night at dinner Sister Teresa and Nurse Jennings 
found themselves seated next to each other, the Chief 
Steward, who had special orders from the First Officer to 
show Miss Jennings and her companion every courtesy, 
conducting them to their seats. 

The two attracted the attention of all about them before 
the repast was half over, the abstemious, self-denying 
life of the Sister being shown in the lines of her grave, 
almost hard, face, framed close in the tight bands of white 
linen concealing every vestige of her hair, in strong con- 
trast to the kind, sympathetic face of the Nurse, whose soft, 
yray lucks hung loosely about her temples. Their his- 
tory, gleaned from the First Officer, also became public 
property. Nurse Jennings had served two years in South 
Africa, where she had charge of a ward in one of the largest 
field hospitals outside of Pretoria. On her return to 
England, she had been placed over an important case 
in one of the London hospitals — that of a gallant Canadian 
officer who had been shipped home convalescent, and who 
had now sent for her to come to himin Montreal. Thegood 
Sister was one of those unfortunate women who had been 
expelled from France under the new law, and who was now 
on her way to Quebec, there to take up 
her life-work again. This had been the 
fifth refugee, the officer added, whom the 
Line had cared for. 

When the hour for retiring came, Sister 
with the remark that she would 
wait until Miss Jennings was in bed be- 
fore retiring, followed her companion to 
the stateroom, bade her good-night, and 
then, with her hand on the knob, lingered 
if there was still some 


‘eresa 


for a moment as 
further word on her lips. 

What is it? 
one of her 
‘Speak out 


Nurse, with 


searching 


" asked the 
direct, glances. 
I’m a woman like your- 
self, and can understand.” 
‘Well, it’s about the Hour of Silence. 
I must have one hour every day when I 
ean bealone. It has been the custom of 
my life and I cannot omit it. It will be 
many days before we reach the land, and 
lace for me to pray ex- 
cept in here W ould you object if I 5 
“Object! Of course not! I will help 
you to keep it, and I will see, too, that 
the Stewardess does not disturb you. 
Now, is there anything else? Tell me 
I love people who speak right out 
what they mean 
No--except that I always 


there is no other | 
n 





rise at 
dawn, and will be gone when you wake 


(jood-night 
The morning after this first night the 





two lay in th ner chairs on the 
upper deck t Officer, noticing 
them together, paused fora moment on 





We to the or Map 

You knew, of course, Miss Jennings, 

that Hobson went on the tender to 

Cherbourg. He left good-by for you 
“Hunting for 


he rejorne d 


somebody, as usual, | 


s uppose 








Yes and he passed or 

**A wretched life, isn’t it,’’ said Nurse 
Jennings this hunting for criminals? 
This same Mr. Hobson, aftera hunt 
of months, found one in my ward with 


a bullet through his chest 
**You know him then?” asked Sister 





Teresa, with a tremor in her voice 
‘Yes he's a Scotland Yard man.” 
*‘And you say he was looking for some 
one on board and didn’t find him?” 
“No, not yet, but he will—he always does; that’s the 


pity of it. Some of these poor hunted people would 
lead a different life if they had another chance. . I tried to 
save the one Hobson found in my ward. He was quite 
frank with me, and told me everything. When people 
trust me my heart always goes out to them-— so much so 
that I often do very foolish things that are apt to get me 
into trouble. It's when they lie to me -and so many do 
making one excuse after another for their being in the ward 

that I lose all interest in them. I pleaded with Hobson 
to give the man another chance, but I could do nothing. 
Thief as he was, he had told the truth. He had that qual- 
ity left, and I liked him forit. If | had known Hobson was 
on his track I'd have helped him in some way to get off. 
He stole to help his old mother, and wasn’t a criminal in any 
weak-hearted. The cruel it never 
makes allowances —that's where it is wrong.” 

“Cruel! it’s brutal. It brutal often than the 
crime,”’ answered Sister Teresa in a voice full of emotion 
**Do you think the man your friend was looking for here 
on board will escape? 


sense —-only law is 


is more 
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‘‘No, I’m afraid not. There is very little chance of any 
criminal escaping when they once get on his track, so Mr. 
Hobson has told me. If he is on this steamer he must run 
another gauntlet in New York, even if he is among the 
emigrants. You know we have over a thousand on board. 
If he is not aboard they will track him down. Dreadful, 
isn’t it?”’ 

‘Poor fellow,” said Sister Teresa, a sob in her voice, 
‘‘how sorry I am for him. If men only knew how much 
wiser mercy is than justice in the redemption of the world.” 
Here she rose from her chair, and gathering her black 
cloak about her crossed to the rail and looked out to sea. 
In a few minutes she returned. ‘‘ Let us walk out to the 
bow where we can talk undisturbed,” she said. ‘The 
constant movement of the passengers on deck, passing 
backward and forward, disturbs my head. I see so few 
people, you know.” 

When they reached the bow, she made a place beside her 
for the Nurse. 

‘*Don’t misunderstand what I said about the brutality 
of the law,’”’ she began. ‘‘There must be laws, and brutal 
men who commit brutal crimes must be punished. But 
there are so many men who are not brutal, although the 
crimes may be. I knew of one once. We had educated 


* He's a Slick One, We Hear, and May be Working a Stunt in Dis; uise”’ 


his little daughter—such a sweet child! The man himself 
was a scene-painter and worked in the theatres in London. 
Sometimes he would take part in the play himself, making 
up for the minor characters, although most of his time was 
spent in painting scenery. He had married a woman who 
was on the stage, and she had deserted him for one of the 
actors, and left her child behind. Her faithlessness nearly 
broke his heart. Through one of our own people in 
London he found us and sent the child to the convent where 
we have a school for just such cases. When the girl got 
to be seventeen years old he sent for her and she went to 
London to see him. He remembered her mother’s career, 
and guarded her like a little plant. He never allowed her 
to come to the theatre except in the middle of the day. 
Then she would come where he was at work up on the top 
of the painting platform high above the stage. There he 
and she would be alone. One morning while he was at 
work one of the scene-shifters a man with whom he had 
had some difficulty —met the girl as she was crossing the 
high platform. He had never seen her before and, thinking 
he was one of the chorus girls, threw his arm about her. 
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The girl screamed, the scene-painter dropped his brushes, 
ran to her side, hit the man in the face—the scene-shifter 
lost his balance and fell to the stage. Before he died in the 
hospital he told who had struck him—he told why, too 
that the scene-painter hated him, which was not true— and 
had an altercation with him the day before—a mere dis- 
pute about some colors. The man fled to Paris with his 
daughter. The girl to-day is at one of our institutions at 
Rouen. The detectives, suspecting that he would try to 
see her, have been watching that place for the last five 
months. All that time he has been employed in the garden 
of a convent out of Paris. Last week we heard from a 
Sister in London that some one had recognized him, 
although he had shaved off his beard—some visitor or 
parent of one of the children, perhaps, who had come upon 
him suddenly while at work in the garden beds. He is 
now a fugitive, hunted likean animal. He never intended 
to harm this man-—he only tried to save his daughter 
and yet he knew that because of the difficulty that he had 
had with the dead man and the fact that his daughter's 
testimony would not help him-—she being an interested 
person —he would be made to suffer for a crime he had not 
intended to commit. Now, would you hand this poor 
father over to the police? Ina year his daughter must 
leave the convent. She then has no 
earthly protection.” 

Miss Jennings gazed out over the sea, 
her brow knit in deep thought. Her 
mind went back to the wounded criminal 
in the hospital cot and to the look of fear 
and agony that came into his eyes when 
Hobson stood over him and called him 
by name. Sister Teresa sat watching 
her companion’s face. Her whole life 
had been one of mercy and she never lost 
an opportunity to plead its cause. 

The Nurse’s answer came slowly: 

‘“‘No, I would not. There is mise ry 
enough in the world without my adding 
to it.” 

**Would you help him to escape?”’ 

“Yes, if what you tell me is true and 
he trusted me.”’ 

Sister Teresa rose to her feet, crossed 
herself, and said in a voice that seemed 
to come through pent-up tears: 

“Thank God! It is my Hour of 
Silence. I go now to pray.” 

When she returned, Nurse Jennings 
was still in her seat in the bow. The sun 
shone bright and warm, and the sea had 
become calm.” 

‘*You look rested, Sister,’’ she said, 
looking up into her face. ‘* Your color 
is fresher and the dark rings have gone 
from your eyes. Did you sleep?” 

‘‘No, I wait for the night to sleep. 
It is hard enough then.” 

‘*What did you do?” 

“I prayed for you and for myself. 


Come to the stateroom—I have some- 
thing to tell you.” 

‘Tell it here.” 

‘‘No, it might hurt you, and others 


please, or my 


I 


will notice. Come quick, 
courage will fail.” 

“Can't I hear it to-night She 
was comfortable where she was and re- 
membered the narrow, steep steps to the 
lower deck 

“No! Come 

At the tone of agony in the 
voice Miss Jennings scrutinized her com- 
panion’s face. Her trained ear had 
caught an indrawn, fluttering scb which 
she recognized as belonging to a certain 
form of hysteria. Brooding over her 
troubles, combined with the effects of the sea air, had 
unstrung the,dear Sister’s nerves. 

‘Yes, certainly,”” assented Miss Jennings. 
take your arm —step carefully, and lean on me.” 

On reaching the stateroom, Sister Teresa waited until 
Miss Jennings had entered, then she locked the door and 
pulled the curtains close. 

“Listen, Miss Jennings, before you judge me. You 
remember yesterday how I pleaded with you to help me 
find a bedroom where I could be alone. You would not, 
and I could do nothing but let matters take their course. 
Fate has placed me in your hands. When you said that 
you were on the lookout for me and that you knew Hobson, 
the detective, I knew that all was lost unless your heart 
went out to me. I know him, I faced his eyes 
when I came aboard. I staggered with fright and caught 
at the ropes, but he did not suspect — I saw in his face that 
he did not. He may still trace me and arrest me when I 
land. If anybody comes for me, say you met me in thé 
hospital where you work.” 


(Continued on 


now —and quick.” 


Sister’s 


‘Let me 


too. 
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OSHKA!"’ I cried, when I could 

keep silent not one minute longer. 

‘If you and I| are to continue liv- 

ing together, I insist that you make my 
acquaintance! ”’ 

My tall musician husband leaped 
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startled from the piano, where for hours 
he had been absorbed in the song he was 
composing. Now he towered above me, 
one hand twirling his thick, black mus- 
tache, his handsome, dark, narrow face 
twitching and frowning, his deep-set 
brown eyes staring down, twinkling with 
annoyance. I smiled up—as though | 
were not quaking inside. 

“Please, Yoshka, stop making music 
about me, and—and know me!”’ 

He smiled indulgently and resumed 
his seat. 

“Child,”” he said, ‘‘don’t be absurd. 
Don’t I know you? Aren’t you always 
in my music?”’ He struck rich, dreamy 
chords. ‘‘Aren’t we happy? Why, what 
could be happier? I come to New York; 
I write songs; | have quick success; | 
grow lonely for my wife; I beg her to 
come and make me a home, and now 

she is here!’’ More chords — very soft. 

My beautiful little Hungarian wife, 
whom I have not seen in two years —my 
baby, whom I have never seen at all. 
All three together at last!’’ One loud, | 
glad chord. ‘With all our life before | 
us! What a——” 

“Chance for a song!’ I finished, 





laughing. | 
“Come, come!" he said, turning | 
angrily. ‘‘Anna! Idolove you! Don't 


be foolish!” 

‘“Yoshka! Your baby and I are tired 
of having you stare at us — and see noth- 
ing; listen to us— and hear nothing; ‘iss 


us—and feel nothing! 1 had hoped New Riseniinnttnondtiiiaiinnaabaniiibaahemeetia me ebhes A 


York would wake you up from your 

dreams. So we came. We have been 

here three days. But you have not even asked me what 
I've been doing in Hungary; I had a glorious surprise 
for you; you have not found it out. Because already 
you have drifted up into a song. A song about me? 
No—Yoshka~ no! You know nothing about me. In 
your songs you make a creature whose hair is light 
like mine; nose and eyes and lips —like mine; but whose 
soul is a thing any woman would laugh at. Up you drift 
with her —and we are left always alone. 

“So now we object. At once you are angry —for a 
moment. Then up again you will drift into your song 
But again we'll object, and Yoshka Junior will sing hi 
song, which is not art. And so you will grow more 
and more annoyed~—-as you did in Hungary twice before 

until you can write no music; and then you will 
leave me—as you did twice before! Now, Yoshka, 
we give you warning. This time you shall not leave 
us! To-night you shall have a tremendous surpris¢ 
Remember then all I have said—and perhaps you will 
understand.” 

‘*Exasperating little woman!”’ cried my husband, 
leaping up. ‘You have ruined my work for to-day! 

He seized his hat. He rushed out. The door banged 
And I dropped back in my chair and excitedly laugh 
How well my plan was working! 

I ran to the door, I called softly, and in came a stout 
voung Hungarian woman, housekeeper of our tenement. 
She knew my plan. My belongings were nearly all packed, 
quickly we gathered in odds and ends, and then I seized 
the wee Yoshka from his peaceful nap onthe bed. At once 
he gave forth an indignant roar. 

“Angry,” I cried, ‘because waked from his dreams 
like his father!’”” But as I walked him he crowed and 
chuckled. ‘Oh, baby,” I laughed, ‘‘if your father, too, 
would come quickly out of his dreams like you, and really 
love us! He shall, my precious, he shall!”’ 

I was swiftly tying his little red hood and his cloak. 
The housekeeper had my small trunk and my bundle of 
shawls. “If he only knew our secret-—-how hard we 
worked learning to sing, how famous we grew in our 
town, and how splendidly now we shall sing in New York! 
But he sha'n’t know~—not for a long, long time. For 
when he sees us again we shall be no longer his every-day 
little wife and child but great musicians like him! And 
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ed 


then 
At the door I laughed and the baby boy squealed with 


} 
ee 
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“Up You Drift and We are Left Alone” 


Baby,” I cried with a hug, ‘‘this time it is we who are 
running away from our husband!”’ 


So we two, by ourselves in New York, started delighted! 
out to make our fortunes. 





The good housekeeper had a boy waiting to carry our 
trunk, and away we went to her mother, who was house 
keeper in a cheap tenement near the East River rt 
mother was a very stout old woman, whose little blue ey: 
gray eyebrows, brown wrinkles and chuckles and smiles 
were all so kindly and happy that in a moment | liked her 

At first she could not understand her daughter at all 
But then how amazed she slowly grew, with both her hand 


ipraised, her eyes twinkling, her gray head bobbing wit} 
excitement. 


‘*So! Sot” She kept turning fror her 
daughter to me, her smile growing wide and delighted 
So! So! Oh, the little lady is right - by al 


means~— good very good! Oh, these wretched husband 
Yes! Aren't they? My dear, I have lived eleven year 
in this fearful city of noise, | have seen dozens of husband 
desert their Hungarian wives. And why? Why, if you 
please? Just because of our old-fashioned clothes and hat 
and manners and ways. These men all become idiots 
they want things new —new--new! Traitors to their 
country! Oh, the rogues! 

‘‘Remember,”’ I cried to the daughter, ‘‘ you will never 
tell him where we are—never! And be sure to mail thi 
letter to-morrow night.’ 

‘*‘Ho—ho!” cried the mother, ‘‘and what do you say ir 
the letter? My child —I hope you lie to him! 

‘Yes,’ I laughed, ‘‘like this.’’ And I read I ar 
just starting back to Hungary. By the time you read this 
letter I shall already be gone.’”’ 

The old woman gave an excited chuckle 

‘‘Now, how many times did you say he had left you i 
Hungary ?”’ 

‘Twice he did—the dreamer! Once he went wandering 
off with an opera troupe—just to listen; and once hi 
escaped to New York — just before the baby was borr 

‘*The idiot! Not to know what is good for him! ©} 
we will punish him well! But, my child ’’—she turned t 
me and grew suddenly solemn, and asked: ‘‘ How on eartl 
shall we do it?” 

** Listen.” 

I began to sing. I held sleepy, tiny Yoshka tight, and I 
sang a very ancient sleep-song of my Hungarian mountair 














old mo 


songs in English 


and whose brown eyes were seeing radiant dreams! 1 


HUSBA 


towr But this was such a little sor 
and the treet utside troared so! A 
at once I felt unnerved and lonely I 


sang hard! I grew almost frightened 
But when I finished she took Yoshka 
and me both in her big, strong arms 

No my child don't —den't feel 
badly — we we must not cry — we 

Suddenly I laughed 
**But you good old mother you al 
crying yourself! 

What? Impossible! Why, so I a: 
But you see-— you see, my child, I hav: 
not heard that song — for — eleven year: 
She wiped her eyes on her apron Well 
she cned, ‘“what a beautiful baby w: 





have here 
And then at once I loved her 





That afternoon she helped me fix 
the little back upper ro« I had taker 
And while we worked I ss to her all 
the old ballads and f 
Oh, you will have no trouble at al 
he aid comfortabl You only need 


to sing, and all New York shall lie at 
our feet.” 


But how shall | begin?’’ I asked 


tingling with hope, for | wasonly twenty 
one and knew nothing of any big city 
lo begin,’’ she said, her face slow! 


becoming one knotted bunch of wrinkles 
now to begin Well my child ol 


irse there are-— even in this wretched 
city ol noise some fine opera-house 
Now ~— if you will go there to-night — now 


perhaps if you go and find — not the 
big entrance, but--perhaps some doo: 


behind you will goin by that way — and 

you~ you willsing and they will of course 

be delighted —and will perhaps lead you 
it on the great, sparkling stage 





In this dress?’ I asked Perhap 
they would grow merry and hurry mé« 
into the street 


Oh, what wise stage 


people we are 


And Yoshka Junior chuckled 


both laughed till the tears rolled down our faces 
ed my Manager l« utly You 
Yes, yes! If we are not wise now, we 
i one thing 1 know I can do: I can take 
while You are awa Un ou fine lit 
rocking Yosh in her lap; he was ere 
These New York peopk ever have 
And, 1 ar, if you wish I shall | 
for n ell, al we ha ook in n 
ike the ne t ist aS lar as 
inted 1 mone we two dolla 
, - > 
aid, I is I asam llion, but 
Irs, It Cannot be long tu our name i 
t find a pla he kissed me 
ou r at lea I Y ire you 
da 
I took the whole list of Hungarian café 
lace to place; but none of these propri 
ard of the fame I had won in Festiva 
intain tow! These men thought on! 
wanted only men singers, ragtime songs 


And all glaiced at my brown dress and 


ur bes town seamstress I'he V smiled 


went away And at last, as Yosh and | 
end, more than once I was almost reac 
That husband of mine seemed better ar 
I even pictured him lonely and sad 

But in a café one night, at the piano I saw a man whose 
s thrown back, whose black, curly hair was damy 


never would have guessed that he hac 


a wife or a child in the world! I turned and ra: 


that our last penny was gone And ther 
rusning cit eemed a terrible piace 
said the Manage on't 1 go ba 
m!"’ I criec He w 1 ash e whe 
he ( ‘ i pier ‘ " 
mal } ty I 
’ ) ] te 
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On and On and On — My Soul Cioser and Closer to His! 


even men cannot forever be blind to what is good for them! 
Oh, we shall teach this blind man yet! Don't you worry 
your pretty head about rent or food. I shall see to that. 
And I shall find you work, too—till you learn enough 
English to sing.” 

At half-past six the next morning we started. Day had 
hardly begun. In the dark, narrow, tenement streets I 
saw thousands and thousands of women and girls hurrying 
off to shops and to factories —armies! 

“This,” growled the Manager, ‘is because most young 
American men are selfish, deaf and blind—afraid if they 
take a wife they can no longer afford their vile cigars!” 

She took me to a friend of hers, a forewoman in a big 
cap-factory. And here all day | worked in a great, dark, 
whirring, shaking room. I looked around me, and soon I 
saw that here were two kinds of people —girls and mothers. 
The young girls did not look so poor. They were living 
at home, and many could spend the three dollars as they 
pleased; and besides—they might soon marry. But the 
women with children, the widows, the immigrant wives 
deserted by husbands—these were the hopeless ones! 
And into their fate I could suddenly feel myself being 
dragged. This black, buzzing machine was slowly to make 
me crooked and ugly and old —a machine myself! 

That night I stopped work faint and stiff and aching— 
but I walked home very fast. 

“Well,” asked the anxious Manager, “how did it go?” 

*‘Now,”’ I cried, laughing, “1 know the way out of my 
trouble!" 

I would tell her no more. I said I was tired, and went 
up to bed. In an hour I came down and listened at her 
door. She was sound asleep. 

I went back to my room, | picked out my small silver 
watch, two rings, an old purple feather fan and two white 
and red shawls —nearly every small thing of value but 
Yoshka. I went out and pawned them all. It was still 
early on Saturday night; the small shops were open. I 
bought silks of red and blue, and thread, and wide gay 
ribbons, red paper flowers, powder, rouge! 

Now I felt not an ache. Eagerly I worked in my room 
until nearly dawn. And when I finished —even Yoshka 
was so deeply impressed when he woke that he quite forgot 
tocry. I took a long breath of relief ~and fell on the bed. 
When you feel tired as that, how instantly you ean sleep! 

The next morning was sparkling fresh, alive with the 
first breath of autumn. I rose—and again my baby 
stared. He frowned! I laughed and called'down the stairs: 

“Come up quickly! I have a tremendous surprise!”’ 

In she hurried. She took one glance—and up went 
her old hands. For I was dressed in a dazzling Hungarian 
holiday costume —blue and white 4nd silver and red. 

“Child! Child!” shestammered. ‘‘ What does it mean?” 

“It means,” I cried, ‘that the factory was a big, sure 
grave, and I wish to live! So here I have made my last 
chance! I must sing!" 

I threw a cloak round me and put on a veil, and I went 
to a queer little music-hall called The Buda Pesth. It 
was still only noon and the place was empty. I had been 
there before, but now the proprietor did not know me. I 
told him I wanted to sing. He began to refuse. I hurried 
by him down the dark, narrow hall, I sprang quickly up 
over the footlights—and sang! I sang an old mountain 
war-baliad —the one that had made my fame in our 
Festival Week. And I felt like a war! And I made the 
hall ring! And I finished and cried 

“You shall let me sing! Let me try for only to-night! 
Say ‘yes!’” 


And he did 
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I could not really feel my good luck till I was walking 
away in the street. Then it rose up from my heart like a 
glorious, thrilling song. I laughed and laughed, and I 
hummed that old song like a march, and hurried for home. 
And all at once the streets seemed alive, like music bright 
and gay! 

How happy was the old Manager! 

“It makes me feel like twenty years ago,”’ she cried; 
‘and now, my dear, we shall teach these idiot women of 
New York, when they come to-night; we shall show them 
real clothes!” 

She made me use ten dollars of her money; together 
we went to the shops, and then we came in and worked — 
till by night we had everything right, from the red shoes 
to the cap with the clasps and the sparkling silvery veil. 
And all the time I was humming the war-song. 

And that night, when I sang it, I made those Hungarians 
clap and laugh and shout and stamp their feet, and gleam 
in their eyes! 

And afterward the proprietor asked me to sing every 
night for a month—and he offered twelve dollars a week. 

Oh, what a relief! Slowly I bought back the things I 
had pawned, and I paid back the money I owed the old 
woman. I began to buy things one by one for our room, 
and to make it a cozy little sample of a home. 

And now for that husband! 

Of course, I must always keep ready—disguised, so 
every night the Manager made me up at home, with powder 
and rouge—just a littlke—and a marvelous black, wavy 
mass of hair. We made funny mistakes at first, but soon 
we grew skillful. And as Yoshka Junior watched his light- 
haired little mother change into a strange dark and dashing 
soubrette, at first he would howl his shocked displeasure, 
but slowly his taste grew perverted, until now when I 
changed he crowed and kicked forth his glee. I began 
to be uneasy for the future life of this little Yoshka. 

Swiftly I grew famous. The “idiot women of New 
York” did not flock in, but Hungarians did, and Rou- 
manians and Italians—two hundred strong—every night. 
They had grown sick of the American songs, and so as I 
sang our old ballads of battles and clashing swords, of 
castles and moonlight escapes, of lovers and dancing feet, 
and the flash in eyes of women—more and more they 
applauded; the hall grew crowded—all the side-tables, 
they even stood up behind. And thenext month my wages 
were raised to fifteen dollars a week! 

My Manager always came with me behind the scenes 
and put on the finishing touches. How curious she was, 
how shocked, how excited when I went out! And when 
I came back—there she stood squeezed behind the wing 
in the dark —my big, gray cloak ready, her eyes gleaming. 

*‘No more!” she would whisper, wrapping me tight as 
I shivered. “The brutes! No, no! They have had 
enough!” But as the applause rose in waves and the 
floor just shook with the stamping, she would chuckle: 
“The rogues! Oh, the rogues! My child—you really 
must sing again! So! Just a touch to this 
ribbon. . . . So! Now, go!” 


But one night my voice broke in the middle of a song. 
I came running back and fell into her arms. 

“He's here!” I gasped. She squeezed me tight. 

“Oh, the wolf!"’ she whispered. ‘‘Quick—where? 
Let me see! No, no! I will not! Foolish child! Stop 
trembling! Don't be excited! Quick! Wemust! They 
are clapping, they are waiting, they are wild! Here—girl— 
stop! Absurd! Aren’t youashamed? Only a husband!” 

I grew suddenly furious. I had planned for weeks just 
what I would do—and now to break down! 

I went out —icy cold, but quiet. There he sat at a table 
in the rear, staring up—startled and dazed. But I 
trusted my fine disguise. I looked straight at him and 
smiled and sang that war-ballad! 

The hall was a blur of lights, gently moving in waves 
from side to side. I finished, and vaguely I heard the 
applause. I sang again and again—other songs. I came 
out and bowed down at th:t moving blur. And then I 
saw that husband come walking right up toward the stage. 

I had just mind enough left to decide on one trick to get 
rid of him quickly. 

“*Powder!”’ I whispered. ‘Quick! Powder—thick!”’ 
In a moment my face was a sight. 

The proprietor brought him in. How tall my husband 
looked. I never felt so little. 

But I rose with a smile that fitted the powder. At the 
sight he started slightly back. One moment he gazed at 
me, and I saw that his big, dark face was drawn with lines 
of pain. Poor man--I had been mistaken; he really had 
suffered! 

‘IT must thank you,” he said at last, very coldly, ‘for 
the way you sang my song.” 

His song! Withashiver I remembered; I had sung one 
of his own songs —the one I had always loved best. So 
now I could not speak at all. I bowed and enlarged that 
smile. He frowned. 

“You sang it,”’ he said, ‘“‘as though you felt just as I 
felt—when I wrote it." Again he stared in angry surprise 
at my face, and added: ‘I don’t see how you did it!" 
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All at once I laughed, wheeling around with my face 
in my hands. He turned abruptly and went out. And I 
lay in my Manager's arms. 

“How rude I was to him!’ I whispered. She looked at 
me suspiciously. 

“Very good,” she growled. ‘‘ No wife can be too rude to 
such a husband. But —he is such a fine-looking wretch! 
How long can you keep—being—rude?” 

“Oh, ever so long! Wasn't he angry? He wrote that 
song long ago to me—so he hated to have such a vulga: 
person sing it! What—what an idiot he is! Rude t 
him? Yes, indeed!” 

But I am ashamed to think how happy I was that 
night. Poor little Yoshka Junior—I hugged him till he 
howled! 

The very next night my husband came again, and with 
him was a tall, thin, solemn man, who leaned forward when 
Isang. This man was an agent for one of the big uptown 
vaudeville theatres, and that night he asked me to come 
there for two weeks to sing! At this the concert-hall man 
was angry, but at last they arranged it between them—my 
husband making the peace. The agent offered me forty 
dollars a week! 

“Will you go?” asked my husband. 

I felt some one pinching me from behind. 

“T must talk with my—my Manager,” I said, disguising 
my voice. They looked round at the old lady and suddenly 
laughed. Back we went together. 

‘‘No\”’ she whispered angrily. ‘‘No! Very bad! To 
let the wolf help you!”’ At the idea that Yoshka was a 
wolf I could not help laughing, and this made her furious 
“Go!” she growled. ‘‘You deceitful child! One smile 
from a man, and a woman is a fool!” 

But I argued. I described the glory and fame we would 
get in such a big theatre, until little by little she gave in. 
We accepted the offer. 


Of course, I kept her with me. We had grown too fond 
of each other to part; and, besides, the old lady was now 
completely fascinated by the footlight world. 

“My dear,” she cried, “‘if this brute will only leave you 
alone, we shall enjoy a fine life by ourselves!” 

And at first this was just what I thought myself. My 
Hungarian songs made a splendid hit at once, and I was 
engaged for a month. We moved uptown into rooms 
largeandsunny. I bought delightful dresses and wrappers 
and Noah’s arks and rag-dolls and rattles for Yoshka 
Junior and me. We made stunning Hungarian costumes, 
one to match each of my songs. Eagerly by night and 
day the old Manager studied the art of costume, powder 
and hair. We loved the applause! We tingled and we 
laughed! We were dazzled! 

But then little Yosh got ill. Three nights I fought for 
his baby life, to keep him alive through the cold, heavy 
hours of dawn. And when at last he was out of danger, 
and lay white and weak and solemn-eyed, then I knew I 
still needed my husband. 


My husband came to the theatre often to hear me, and 
while I sang I watched his face. He was losing his good 
looks; his color was bad; his face had a nervous twitching; 
his eyes looked tired. And yet the provoking creatur 
never came near me! I sang now in broken English, so 
that my voice, too, was disguised. I sang that love-song 
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And Had Long Talks with the Owner of the Theatre 
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of his every time that he came, and I could feel him listen, 
unwillingly —fascinated, provoked and: worried. 

One night at seven I sat in my room; the Manager was 
making me up for the evening. I still had this done at 
home, from the old fear of meeting him in the street. We 
had almost finished. Yoshka Junior, now nearly well, lay 
asleep in the corner. 

The bell rang; she went to the door. And a moment 
later I heard a voice. And I rose very slowly, and did not 
breathe at all. 

“‘Oh, by no means!"’ I heard hercry. ‘‘My fine sir, it is 
impossible — useless — absurd !”’ 

“‘Not impossible, not useless, not absurd. I must see 
her.”” It was his voice—very low. Already he was in the 
little outside room. In wild haste I hid his photograph 
and the other familiar things. One frantic look in the 
mirror, a few last touches—and he entered. And just then 
I remembered the baby! 

My tall husband stopped when he saw me. His face 
Was more intense and tired than ever. A moment he 
stared down at me, then he laughed awkwardly, and so 
did I. 

“Forgive my walking in—and staring,” he blurted out. 
**But-—but you’re a musician— you'll understand.” His 
face again grew aggrieved. ‘‘Last night I heard your 
voice—singing that song of mine—and still all to-day —it 
won't leave me! It's astrange feeling. The 
song you sing has every little bit of technique, 
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“Oh, you brute!" I cried. “How can you ever write 


music again? How can you live at all—when your own 
child may be starving?” 

“Stop!” He sat down—white and shaken. ‘You 
need not— tell me that How harsh and low he spoke 
in almost a whisper! But suddenly he ros I don't 
know why I came here You--have said a good deal 


You have-—spoken the truth. I did not know my wife, | 
don't know her now. lonly know that 1— need her. I've 
done everything — everything—to find her! . Per- 
haps not! ; Every week I think of a new plan to 
try!” He turned quickly, smiling. “I won't bother 
you,” he said. ‘Good-by!”’ 

And the very next moment I would have been in his 
arms! 

But just then Yosh Junior cried. His father jumped 
up, looked around in amazement, and went slowly to the 
cradle. And then, trembling, sure that all was discovered, 
and glad that it was, I stole up behind him. 

That man looked into the cradle, saw his own child, 
smiled, turned round and said 

“Poor youngster—now my baby never cried."’ 

“Oh, didn’t he? How do you know? What do you 
know of your baby? Would you ever know him if you saw 
him? Would you——” My voice broke, I sank into a 
chair. “Go!” I whispered. ‘Never come here again! 









But when at last I glanced down between verses he was 


staring at me, but seeing nothing —only listening As ar 

encore | sang his latest song, and the more I sang the mor: 

sure was I that at last the man had changed For th: 

ong's whole feeling wa hat of an injured husband He 
ired into rT eyes and n e me ng with deeper and 

f 1 shivered 

At the end of the evening I went down to congratulat« 


deeper anger against myself! 
him on the way the song had taker 

Thank you,” he said, and he added grudgingly, “ Most 
of its Success I owe to vou 

“Oh, do you?” I smiled. “In what way?” 

‘Why, in the way you sang— of course!” 

“Oh! Only in that way? But—you do seem to be 
reviving —since | saw you last. You seem almost —angry 
with some one.’ 

He looked extremely annoyed 

‘] —did not tell you all,” he said shortly “She —could 
not understand—a musician's moods. She was—hasty, 
narrow, inconsiderate, selfish Oh, drop the subject! 
I don’t see why you spoke of it!” He turned and was 
gone 

The old Manager stood close behind me 

Well,” she said at last, ‘I should say he did change!” 

Oh, be quiet!"’ I snapped. “Come—let’s go home. 
Perhaps | was hasty. No doubt I was!” 

Now I grew anxious. I could feel him 

rising, passing me in the race, soon he would 





every slightest shade of feeling — exactly as I 
felt it. You sing as though your— very soul 
had been inside of mine!" 

I laughed. 

“Well,” I asked in my broken English, dis- 
guising my voice, ‘‘do you mind my soul 
being —in that position ?”’ 

I saw him shiver. 

“Yes,” he cried, ‘to be very frank —I do!" 
“Oh, do you? Why?” 

** Well,” he said, embarrassed, ‘‘I —1-— when 
heard you first —in the music-hall — I 

“You thought me—very vulgar!” 

“T did!” 

“Won't you sit down?” 

“No! . . . No,thank you. Since then 
I've heard you dozens of times—it worries 
me; I can’t make you out. I understand 
nothing about you-—nothing!”’ 

“You never did I mean," I said 
hastily, now making my voice very false, ‘‘] 
mean that you never did understand any 
woman. Isn’tthattrue? Did you ever have 
a wife?”’ 

“TI did. I mean—I have.” 

“What? . . . Oh! Youhavea wife.”’ 
I looked extremely downhearted. ‘‘ Well,’’ I 
said at last, ‘‘do you understand her?” 

“No. She left me.” 

‘She was probably tired of waiting.’ 

“Waiting for what?” 

“For you to know her! 

He stared at me. 

“That's just what she told me,” he said 
at last. 


” 











“Won't you sit down? 

He sat down slowly —dazed. His face was 
really very wretched and full of real pain. 

Poor Yoshka—he must have gone through a good deal! 

‘‘Now,”’ I said pityingly, ‘let me help you— about this 
wife.” 

He gave a short, startled laugh. 

“Oh, I didn’t come to you— about her /”’ he said. 

*‘No,” I said earnestly, ‘‘ but you see now that I’m not 
so bad as youthought me. This wife of yours—why, even 
she might have liked me.” 

He looked up quickly —surprised. 

“T believe she would!” 

“Well, then, why not let me help you? That is—if you 
still think you love her.” 

“Love her!” he cried with an angry look. “ Think f 
love her!’’ His voice dropped. ‘‘I never knew —till now 

how much I need her. But I can’t find her! 
I went out one day; I came back; she was gone. The 
stupid housekeeper knew nothing; I tried every means: I 
wrote, advertised, went to the boats, police-stations, every- 
where! For five weeks I could write not a bar of music!” 

‘How terrible!’ I cried. ‘‘She spoiled your music — for 
five whole weeks! Oh!” 

“That's not it."”. His voice was very low. ‘Music 
is-—-nothing. I think only of her. I got a letter from 
her—she said she had gone back home. I wrote to 
Hungary. She had not come! And she has never come! 
Don’t you see? Can’t you feel?’”’ He smiled contemp- 
tuously. ‘‘You think only of music. How narrow is 
your life! But you are young. Some day you will open 
your ears and your eyes! Music? No! Where is my 
wife? How can she live? And my child!” 

“Oh!” I eried, jumping between him and Yosh Junior 
It was a moment before I was able to speak 





“Child! Child!"" She Stammered. “What Does it Mean?” 


But when he was gone, the old Manager bent over and 
took me in her arms. 

‘**My child,”’ she said, ‘‘I really--I am surprised at him 
I—I think this man is really in love.” 

“But,” I whispered, “ not to know his own child!” 

“‘Oh, but my dear, he is only a man!” 

“He is a genius!’’ I cried. ‘‘Each day he changes. 
To-day he thinks he loves. But wait till you see him the 
next time!” 


Weeks passed. He never came back. 

I began to hear of his work. He had begun writing 
again. One song had been used in a Casino light opera; 
another had made a splendid Broadway hit and had gone 
all over the country. But almost every night, when | 
watched his face in the audience, it seemed wretched as 
before, and his music was sad enough for the most senti- 
mental audience. His songs had enormous sales. 

Now he came often behind the scenes, and had long talks 
with the owner of the theatre. What was it about? I 
could learn nothing. My curiosity rose to the highest 
pitch. 

One night I came late, just in time for my song. I 
walked quickly down the stage to the footlights. And 
there in the dark, right before me, was the handsome face 
of my husband. That man was leading the orchestra! 

I started! I recovered, and somehow I struggled 
through the song. All the time I kept my eyes staring 
high over his; but although I evaded his look, | could feel 
it; and I felt sure he must now discover me through my 
disguise. No woman in such a position could ever help 
knowing her husband 


be out of my reach! I threw all my soul into 
the work I found a good music-teacher, | 
went to a dramatic school, I worked hard on 
my English. I sang only his songs, and so 
drew him closer. He made me come often 
to the theatre for special morning rehearsals 
He drilled me hard. Not a word now of his 
wife or of anything but music 


Now I felt another change His angry 
mood was dying away, and his wife was 
becoming a sweet, beautiful memory, far 
back in the past. In the new songs the 
feeling was dreamy, tender and far-away 
The public was delighted 

But 1 was not! It is very dangerous for 
a wife to be a memory Would this man 
never learn to love anything real In 
vain | strove to sing each new song in a way 
to show him how sentimental it was He 
was too strong, he made me sing it with just 
his feeling; he made me pity this poor, lost, 
suffering wife And how | hated it —singing 
love-songs to mys¢ ' Whatever was to 
become of mi 

Harder | worked to keep up—on my voice 
my acting, every detail of my dress. Hi 
songs, though in English, were all of Hun- 
garian life; and for each new song | made a 
new costume peasant, mountaineer, count- 
ess, Zips) My picture Was on every song 
cover, our names were together, we came 
swiftly closer 

But still that frightful, sweet memory 
grew deeper. As | sang | looked straight 

— into his eyes. (By this time I knew the idiot 

would never recognize me!) Night after 

night 1 fought with eyes and voice to drive 
that far-away feeling from his songs, that memory from 
his big, dark, sad, provoking eyes 

At last one night | saw just a glimmer His eves seemed 
a little disturbed, he suspected himself — his feeling toward 
her and toward me. He looked quickly down 

Only a glimmer. In the encore he stared straight back 
into my eyes—coldly, witha smile. But the next night it 





came again 
And now suddenly my suspense deepened He was 
writing a new song. And what would the feeling be? 
The time came for our special rehearsal He gave me 
the song. I read —and sickened, for the words were more 


sad than any before But the words were not his, they 
were what he wanted to be. And when he sat down and 
played, at once in his music I could feel — a struggle to be 


faithful! 

I sang that song, I made the musie weak and the sad 
We tried again. This 
time I suddenly changed, and exaggerated the sentimental 
tone It was frightful 

He dropped it fora week. He would not even speak to 
me; and while I sang, he no longer looked into my eves 
But I knew this Yoshka through and through, and | wa 


words ludicrous He was angry 


delighted. As encores I sang the old Hungarian songs 
where lové was not a memory, but a living passion. Soon 
he tried again to bring in that dismal new song Again | 
made it a failure And now all his other songs in which | 
was a far-away dream — one by one became failures. Ofter 
we got hardly any applause At those rehearsals of ours 
we had many quarrels At last, one morning, he rose from 
the piano and looked at me hard 
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WHO’S WHO—-AND WHY 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 


Mr. Black 


AT SHEA, a thug, 

killed an election 
worker at a polling place 
in Troy, New York. 
Troy had been infamous 
for riotous and bloody 
elections. Frank S. 
Black, a young lawyer 
living in Troy, convicted 
Shea, who was electro- 
cuted, and broke up the 
gangs. Elections in Troy 
now are fairly decent 
and orderly affairs. 

As a reward of merit, 
and because he was pop- 
ular for his courage in the Bat Shea case, the Republicans 
nominated Black for Governor. A large majority of the 
voters ia both parties turned in and elected him. That 
started Black. Some people say he has finished, but that 
isn't true. Before he went to work to clean up Troy, Black 
had been in Congress. He never made a dent there, 
although a speech or two of his were noted at the time. 
Indeed, the only phase of his Congressional career that 
stands out is the charge hisopponents made that he franked 
his laundry home to Troy to be washed. That was natural, 
for two reasons: Congressional franks are used for all sorts 
of transportation, so why not for laundry? And Troy is 
the home of laundries, so why not Troy? 

Whether the charge was true or not, it did not hurt 
much. One Senator once franked a piano and another 
franked his household furniture all the way from the golden 
West. The ordinary citizen cannot send a_ package 
through the mails that weighs more than four pounds, but 
elect him to Congress, and give him a frank, and he can 
deposit a Jersey cow in his local post-office and send her 
whither he will. They laughed a little at Black about his 
laundry, but they elected him. His nomination was well 
stage-managed. He had been picked by the bosses, but 
the rank and file knew little of him except by his Bat 
Shea record. The bosses went to Black and told him they 
intended to select him as temporary chairman of the con- 
vention that was to nominate him. 

“You must make a speech,”’ they said, ‘‘and it must be 
a corker.”’ 

ihat was easy for Black. He had the trick of epigram. 
He prepared his speech 

“Black?” asked the delegates; ‘“‘who in thunder is 
Biack?"’ The bosses had the answer ready. ‘He is the 
young Abraham Lincoln,"’ they replied, and, when the time 
came, Black was led to the platform. Physically, at least, 
there was a good reason for calling him the young Abraham 
Lincoln. He is tall and gangling. He has a long, thin 
face and he has a distinctly nasal voice. He didn't wear 
Lincoln whiskers, but he appeared, and still appears, as 
awkward as Lincoln ever could. When he began to rip 
off his clever sentences at that convention, he made the 
impression desired, and that was all there was to it. 

When there is nothing else to be said about a politician, 
it is the proper thing to say that he stands by his friends 
and keeps his promises. These admirable qualities are 
always ascribed to men who have carefully concealed from 
public view whatever other virtues they may have. Of 
course, no politician ever stood by his friends, except 
When it was to his advantage to do so, and no politician ever 
kept all his promises. Politics does not run that way. 
Still, while he was Governor of New York, Black came as 
near to standing by his friends as any man in this generation 
has. He stood by some of them so firmly that he was not 
renominated. 

Since that time he has practiced law in New York and 
has developed into a Potential Possibility. In politics, a 
Potential Possibility is a man 
out of office who can always be 
*‘mentioned”’ for any office that 
may be going. Potential Possi- 
bility is an attribute of the 
Prominent Citizen Mostly, it 
remains an attribute and never 
does get to be an asset There 
are indications that Black will 
cash his in, sooner or later. He 
wants to: be a United States 
Senator, and he would makea 
good one. 

Just now, Black is protesting 
that he wants nothing. He is 
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in the position of those foolish hermits who live in huts 
and eat sassafras for forty-seven years because some girl 
jilted them —that is, because each had a jilt from aseparate 
girl. Black wanted to be Senator when Senator Depew 
was elected last time. There was a combination to bring 
this about—Black thought. It was all arranged. Then, 
one December afternoon, Black walked into the private 
room of Benjamin B. Odell, the boss, feeling the toga on his 
shoulders. When he came out he was sputtering with 
rage, and the only thing he felt was a crimp in his neck 
placed just below the Adam’s apple by the loving and 
chastening, but heavy, hand of Odell. Politics—and a 
few other things having some slight financial trend— 
demanded the sacrifice of Black. He was not a willing 
victim. He didn’t stop to polish his sentences when he 
denounced the treachery, but that made no difference. 
He had to take it out in language, for Depew was elected. 

A variety of things have happened since that day. The 
people of New York have a reasonable hope that within a 
few years they can get on an equality in the Senate with 
Wyoming and Nevada and a few other States that have a 
total population as large as one square in New York City, 
and may be represented by a live man or two, instead of by 
the two senile citizens who so carefully refrain from per- 
forming any of their public duties for New York in that 
body now. That being the case, if the Republicans 
remain in power in the Legislature, a contingency which 
the last Constitutional Convention provided for in a work- 
manlike manner, Black should be one of the Senators. 

Black isan able person. He is an astute lawyer and has 
few equals as a public speaker. He has a reputation for 
courage, and, from time to time, has expressed opinions 
about the humbugs in public life that have been joyously 
welcomed. He hassome political ideas, too, that have been 
received with glad acclaim by the populace, eager for 
emoluments, but that have caused the high-browed 
editorial writers to lambaste him the while they wept bitter 
tears over the decadence of the public servants. One of 
these was his expressed hope that he would be able to 
“take the starch out of the Civil Service law.” 

Let any politician throw a stone at the Civil Service 
and he gets rises out of the editorial writers and reformers 
all over the country that look like a simultaneous series 
of balloon ascensions from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

They took hacks at Black with broadaxes and stabbed 
him with their keenest rapiers. He didn’t mind, and he 
doesn't mind now. He is constitutionally antagonistic, 
congenitally combative. When he thinks anything is 
bogus, he says so. That is contrary to the first and most 
important rule in the Statesman’s Hand Book, or How to 
Succeed in Politics, which is that thought was made to 
conceal language, and that saying what one has in mind 
is generally impolitic, not to say dangerous. Saying what 
one hasn't in mind is correct. 

Mark you, though, the native pugnacity of Black is 
tempered with a streak of caution that, at times, produces 
a pianissimo effect where thunders from the bass were 
expected. An agile and expert gentleman is Black, and 
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he rarely muddies hisown 
stream. It isalways well 
to keep at least one eye 
on the future. 

His speeches abound 
in epigrams. No manon 
earth ever thought con- 
secutively as Black’s 
speeches make it appear 
hethinks. Noman could, 
unless his mind worked 
like a stamping-machine 
—down—rest—up; 
down—rest—up. What 
Black does is to lay out 
his speech, get the frame- 
work built, and then pol- 
ish, polish, polish, until he 
has his array of epigrams, sizzling along, one after another. 

They call him brilliant, and he probably is. At least, 
he is brilliant when he is compared to most of the stodgy 
persons who essay public speaking. He certainly has 
ideas, and he expresses them effectively. Moreover, he is 
versatile. He spoke once ata dinner in Washington which 
the President attended. His speech was about the heroes 
of peace as contrasted with the heroes of war, and he 
snapped a few of his snappiest remarks at the President, 
who caught them with great good humor. A short time 
afterward Black was temporary chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Convention that nominated Mr. Roosevelt. 
He had a stock of epigrams with him on that occasion, 
also, but there were no Roosevelt stingers on them. 

Black is not old. He has built a commanding place for 
himself in New York. Logically, the place for him is the 
United States Senate. Politics is not logical, as a rule, 
but there is good reason for thinking the exception will 
come with Black. That body needs a few more men who 
will talk half an hourand say something, instead of states- 
men who talk half a day and say nothing 








In Line 


ECRETARY SHAW, searching for the hidden things in 

the lives of his hundreds of clerks, had blanks sent 
around the Treasury asking each clerk to give his vital 
statistics. One line requested an answer to the question: 
“Are you suffering from any disease?” 

When the blanks came in it was found that one man said 
he had tuberculosis. Secretary Shaw sent for him. He 
came in, a big, broad-shouldered negro messenger, who 
looked healthy enough to live for fifty years. 

“Why,” said the Secretary, ‘‘you haven't got tuber- 
culosis!”’ 

‘Ain't 1?” asked the negro. 

“‘No, you haven't. Youare perfectly healthy. Why did 
you write on this blank that you have tuberculosis?” 

*‘ Well,” said the messenger, ‘‘I dunno; ‘ceptin’ if there's 
anythin’ fashionable goin’ ’round | want it.” 


The Hall of Fame 


€ H. H. Rogers, the Standard Oil magnate, and Mark 
Twain, the humorist, are the closest kind of friends. They 
tell funny stories to one another, and Rogers knows as many 
as Twain does. 


€ James S. Stillman, president of the National City Bank 
of New York, the greatest financial institution in the 
metropolis, looks up sick young men and helps them, if 
they are worthy, but he gets very angry if anything is said 
about it. 


€ Oscar Hammerstein, the theatrical genius of New York, 
walks along the street with his hands behind his back 
and his head bowed, in deep thought. If he bumps into 
another pedestrian, he always 
says: ‘‘My fault, I assure 
you"’—and goes on without 
further ado. 


Since William Randolph 
Hearst became a statesman 
he affects a statesman’s 
dress. He always appears in 
public in a broad-brimmed, 
black felt hat, a long and 
baggy frock coat, and wears 
a white or black string tie. 
He looks rather odd on Broad- 
way, but it is great out West. 
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Xi 
HEN Plank had gone Siward lay back in his chair, 


Continued 


very still, eves closed. A faint color had mounted 
to his face and remained there. 

It was late in the afternoon when he went downstairs, 
using his crutches lightly. Gumble handed him a straw 
hat and opened the door, and Siward cautiously descended 
the stoop, stood for a few moments on the sidewalk, looking 
up at the blue sky, then wheeled and slowly made his way 
toward Washington Square. The avenue was deserted; 
his own house appeared to be the only remaining house still 
open in all that old-fashioned but respectable quarter. 

He swung leisurely southward, a slim, well-built young 
fellow, strangely out of place on crutches. The poor 
always looked at him; beggars never importuned him, 
yet found him agreeable to watch. Children, who seldom 
look up into the air far enough to notice grown people, 
always became conscious of him when he passed; often 
smiled, sometimes spoke. As for stray curs and tramp 
cats, they were forever making advances. As long as he 
could remember, there was scarcely a week in town but 
some homeless dog attached himself to Siward's heels, 
sometimes trotting several blocks, following 
him home — where the outcast was always cared for, washed, 
fed, and ultimately shipped out to the farm, where scores of 
these ‘‘fresh-air’’ dogs resided on his bounty 

And now, as he passed the marble arch and entered the 
square, glancing behind him he saw the inevitable cat 
trotting, and, at his left, a very dirty little girl pretending 
to trundle a hoop, but plainly enough keeping sociable pace 
with him 

* Hello!” Siward. The cat stopped; the child 
tossed her clustering curls, gave him a rapid but fearless 
sidelong glance, laughed, and ran on in the wake of her 
hoop. When she caught it she sat down on a bench 
opposite the fountain and looked around at Siward 

“It’s pretty warm, isn't it?” said Siward, coming up and 
seating himself on the same bench 

‘*Are you lame?”’ asked the child. 

“Oh, a little.” 

“Is your leg broken?” 

“Oh, no, not now.” 

“Is that your cat?” 

Siward looked around; the cat was seated on the bench 
beside him. But he was accustomed to that sort of thing, 
and he caressed the creature with his gloved hand 

“Are you rich?” asked the child, shaking her blond 
curls from her eyes and staring up solemnly at him 

‘Not very,” he answered, smiling. ‘‘ Why do youask?” 

‘You look rich, somehow,” said the child shyly 

“What! With these old and very faded clothes?” 

She shook her head, swinging her plump legs: ‘‘ You 
look it, somehow. It isn’t the clothes that matter 

“T'll tell you one thing,”’ said Siward, laughing: ‘I’m 
rich enough to buy all the hokey-pokey you can eat !"’ and 
he glanced meaningly at the pedler of that staple who had 
taken station between a vender of peaches and a Greek 
flower-seller. 

The child looked, too, but made no comment. 

‘“How about it?” asked Siward. 


sometimes 


said 





“I'd rather have something to remember you by,” said 
the girl innocently. 
What?” 


he said, pe rple xed. 
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“A rose They are five cents, and hokey-poke Vv costs 
that much—I mean, for as much as you can eat.’ 

“Do you really want a rose?"’ he said, amused 

But the child fell shy, and he beckoned the Greek and 
selected a dozen big, perfumed Jacks 

Then, as the child sat silent, her ragged arms piled with 
roses, he asked her jestingly what else she desired 

“Nothing. I like to look at you,”’ she answered simply 

“And Iliketolookat you. Will you tell me your name?” 

“Molly.” 

But that is all the information he could extract Pres- 
ently she said she was going, hesitated, looked a very 
earnest good-by, and darted away across the park, her 
hoop over one arm, the crimson roses bobbing above her 
shoulders. Something in her flight attracted the errant 
cat, for she, too, jumped down and bounded after the 
little flying feet, but, catlike, halted half-way to scratch, 
and then, forgetting what she off 
toward the Mews again, whence she had been lured by 
instinctive fascination. 

Siward, intensely amused, sat there in the late sunlight 
which streamed through the park, casting long shadows 
from the elms and sycamores. It was that time of the da) 
just before sunset, when the old square looked to him as 
he remembered it as a child. Even the marble arch, pink 
in the evening sun, did not disturb the harmony of hi 
memories. He saw his father ones walking hon 
from downtown, tall, slim, laughingly stopping to watch 
him as he played there with the other children —the nurse 
seated in a row, crocheting under the 
the old-fashioned carriage pass, Mockett on the box, Wand 
beside him, and his pretty mother leaning forward to wave 
her hand to him as the long tallied, kk horses 
wheeled into Fifth Avenue 

A cab, driven smartly, passed through the park, the 
horses’ feet slapping the asphalt till the echoes rattled back 
from the marble arch. He followed it idly with his « 
up Fifth Avenue; saw it suddenly halt in the middle of the 
street ; Saw a woman spring out, stand for a moment talki 
to her companion, then turn and look toward the squar 

She stood so long, and she was so far away, that he 
presently grew tired of watching her. A dozen ragged 
urchins were prowling around the fountain, casting sidelong 
glances at a distant policeman Sut it wa 
that evening to permit the children to splash in the water, 
and the policeman drove them off 

“Poor little devils! Siward to himself; and he 
rose, adjusted his crutches, and started through the park 
ild be done 

As he limped onward, the sun level in his eves, he heard 
somebody speak behind him, but did not catch the words 
Then, ‘ Mr. Siward!”"’ came 


his elbow 


was about, wandered 


more, 


ycamores; he sav 


yng-maned 
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not hot enough 


said 


with a vague idea of seeing what cot 


or apply the hail to himself 
the low, breathless voice at 
His heart stopped as he did The sun had dazzled h 
eyes, and when h itches he 
clearly forasecond. That past, he looked at Sylvia, looked 
at her outstretched hand, took it mechanically, still star 
at her with only a dazed unbelief in his eyes 
‘I am in town for a day, la Mortimer 
and I were driving uptown from the bank when we saw 
and the next thing that happened was me, on Fifth 
running no, the next thing 


turned on his cr 


she said La 


you 


Avenue, after you was my 
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flying leap from the hansom, and my standing there looking 
The n 


immediatel 


down the street and across the square where you sat 
and | 


running after you! 
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Oh,” she said with a sudden change to anxiety, “‘ does 
it tire you to stand? 
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“T have no doubt of it, but I must, and very soon.” 
“I'm not going to let you.” 

“Tt can’t be helped,” she said, looking up at him. “I 
came in with Leila. We're asked to Lenox for the week’s 
end. We go to Stockbridge on the early train to-morrow 
morning.” 

“I don’t care,” he said doggedly; “‘I’m not going to 
let you go yet.” 

“If I took to my heels here in the park would you chase 
me, Stephen?” she asked with mock anxiety. 

“Yes; and if I couldn’t run fast enough I'd call that 
policeman. Now do you begin to understand?” 

“Oh, I've always understood that you were spoiled. 
I'm partly guilty of the spoiling process, too. Listen: 
I'll walk with you a little way’’—she looked at him—“a 
little way,”’ she continued gently; “‘thenI mustgo. There 
is only a caretaker in our house and Leila will be furious if 
I leave her all alone. Besides, we’re going to dine there, 
and it won't be very gay if I don’t give a few orders first.” 

“But you brought your maid?” 

“ Naturally.” 

“Then telephone her that you and Leila are dining out.”’ 

“Where, silly? Do you want us to dine somewhere 
with you?” 

“Want you! You've got to!” 

“Stephen, it isn’t best.” 

“It is best.” 

She turned to him impulsively: ‘‘Oh, I do want to so 
much! Do you think I might? It is perfectly delicious 
to see you again. I—you have no idea——” 

“Yes, I have,"’ he said sternly. 

They turned, walking past the fountain toward Fifth 
Avenueagain. Furtively she glanced at his hands with the 
city pallor on them as they grasped the cross-bars of the 
crutches, then looked up at his worn face. He was much 
thinner, but now in the softly fading light the shadows 
under the eyes and cheek-bones seemed less sharp, his face 
fuller and more boyish; the contour of head and shoulders, 
the short, crisp hair were as she remembered —and the old 
charm held her, the old fascination grew, tightening her 
throat, stealing through every vein, stirring her pulses, 
awakening imperceptibly once more the best in her. The 
twilight of a thousand years seemed to slip from the world 
as she looked out at it through eyes cpening from a long, 
long sleep; the marble arch burned rosy in the evening 
glow; a fairy haze hung over the enchanted avenue, 
stretching away, away into the blue magic of the city of 
dreams. 

“There is no use,”’ she said under her breath; ‘I can’t 
go back to Leila. Stephen, the dreadful part of it is that I 

I wish she were in Jericho! 1 wish the whole world were 
in Ballyhoo, and you and I alone once more!” 

Under their gay laughter quivered the undertone of 
excitement. Sylvia said: 

‘I'd like to talk to youallalone. It won't do, of course; 
but I may say what I'd like—mayn't 1? What time is it? 
If I'm dining with you we've got to have Leila for conven- 
tion's sake, if not from motives of sheer decency, which you 
and I seem to lack, Stephen.” 

**We lack decency," said Siward, ‘‘and we're proud of it. 
As for Leila, I am going to arrange for her very simply. 
Plank will take care of her. Sylvia! There's not a soul 
in town and we can be as imprudent as we please.”’ 

“No, we can’t. Agatha's at the Santa Regina. She 
came down with us.” 

“But we are not going to dine at the Santa Regina. 
We're going where Agatha wouldn't intrude her colorless 
nose—to a thoroughly unfashionable and selectly common 
resort overlooking the classic Harlem; and we're going to 
whiz thither in Plank’s car, and remain thither until you 
yawn for mercy, whence we will return thence ——”’ 

“Stephen, yousilly! I'm perfectly mad to go with you.” 

“You'll be madder when you get there, if the table has 
not improved.” 

“Table! As though tables mattered on a night like 
this!” Then with sudden self-reproach and quick solici- 
tude: ‘Am I making you walk too far? Wouldn't you 
like to go in now?" 

“No, I'm not tired; I'm millions of years younger, and 
I'm as strong as the nine gods of your friend Porsena 
Besides, haven't I waited for this?’’ and under his breath, 
fiercely, ‘‘ Haven't I waited!" he repeated, turning on her. 

“Do--do you mean that as a reproach?” she asked, 
lowering her eyes 

“No. I knew you would not come on ‘the first sunny 
day.’” 

“Why did you think I would not come? Did you know 
me for the coward I am?” 

“I did not think you would come,” he repeated, halting 
to rest on his crutches. He stood, balanced, staring 
dreamily into the dim perspective; and again her fascinated 
eyes ventured to rest cn the worn, white face, listless, 
sombre in its fixedness, 

The tears were very near her eyes; the spasm in her 
throat checked speech. .At length she stammered: ‘I 
did not come b-because I simply couldn't stand it!”’ 

His face cleared as he turned quietly: ‘Child, you must 
not confuse matters. You must not think of being sorry 
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for me. The old order is passing —ticking away on every 
clock in the world. All that inverted order of things is 
being reversed. You don’t know what I mean, do you? 
Ah, well; you will know when I grow into something of 
what you think you remember in me, and when I grow out 
of what I really was.” 

“Truly, I don’t understand, Stephen. But then—I am 
out of training since you went —went out of things. Have 
I changed? Do I seem more dull? I—it has not been 
very gay with me. I don’t see—looking back across all 
the noise, all the chaos of the winter—I do not see how I 
stood it alone.” 

“ Alone?” 

““N-not seeing you—sometimes.” 

He looked at her with smiling, skeptical eyes. “Didn't 
you enjoy the winter?” 

“Do you enjoy being drugged with champagne?”’ 

His face altered so quickly that, confused, she only 
stared at him, the fixed smile stamped on her lips; then, 
overwhelmed in the revelation : 

“Stephen, surely, surely you know what I meant! I did 
not mean that! Dear, do you dream for one moment——” 

“No. You have not hurt me. Besides, I know what 
you mean.” 

After a moment he swung forward on his crutches, biting 
his lip, the frown gathering between his temples. 

They were passing the big, old-fashioned hotel with its 
white facade and green blinds, a lingering landmark of the 
older city. 

“We'll telephone here,” he said. 

Side by side they went up the great, broad stoop and 
entered the lobby. 

“If you'll speak to Leila, I'll get Plank on the wire. Say 
that we'll stop for you at seven.” 

She gave her number; then, at the nod of the operator, 
entered a small booth. Siward was given another booth 
in a few moments. 

Plank answered from his office; his voice sounded grave 
and tired, but it quickened, tinged with surprise, when 
Siward made known his plan for the evening. 

“Is Mrs. Mortimer in town?” he demanded. “I hada 
wire from her that she expected to be here and I hoped to 
see her at the station to-morrow on her way to Lenox.” 

‘She's stopping with Miss Landis. Can't you manage 
to come?” asked Siward anxiously. 

“IT don’t know. Do you wish it particularly? I have 
just seen Quarrier and Harrington. I can’t quite under- 
stand Quarrier’s attitude. There’s a certain hint of de- 
fiance about it. Harrington is all caved in. He is ready 
to thank us for any mercies. But Quarrier—there’s some- 
thing I don’t fancy, don’t exactly understand, about his 
attitude. He’s like a dangerous man whom you've 
searched for concealed weapons, and who knows you've 
overlooked the knife up his sleeve. That's why I’ve 
expected to spend a quiet evening, studying up the matter 
and examining every loophole.” 

“You've got to dine somewhere,’’ said Siward. “If 
you could fix it to dine with us——-._ But I won't urge you.” 

“All right. I don’t know why I shouldn’t. I don’t 
know why I feel this way about things. I—I rather felt— 
you'll laugh, Siward!—that somehow I'd better not go out 
of my own house to-night; that I was safer, better off in 
my own house, studying this Quarrier matter out. I’m 
tired, I suppose; and this man Quarrier has come close 
to worrying me. But it’s all right, of course, if you wish it. 
You know I haven't any nerves.” 

“If you are tired ” began Siward. 

“No, no, I'm not. I'll go. Will you say that we'll 
stop for them at seven? Really, it’s all right, Siward.” 

“I don't want to urge you,” repeated Siward. 

“You're not. I'll go. But—-wait one moment! —tell 
me, did Quarrier know that Mrs. Mortimer was to stop with 
Miss Landis?” 

“Wait a moment. Hold the wire.” 

He opened the door of the booth and saw Sylvia waiting 
for him, seated by the operator's desk. She rose at once 
when she saw he wished to speak with her. 

“Tell me something,” he said in a low voice; ‘‘did Mr. 
Quarrier know that Leila was to stay overnight with you?” 

“Yes,” she answered quietly, surprised. ‘‘Why?”’ 

Siward nodded vaguely, closed the door again, and said 
to Plank: 

“Yes, Quarrier knows it. Do you think he'll be there 
to-night? I don’t suppose Miss Landis and Mrs. Mortimer 
know he is in town.” 

Plank's troubled voice came back over the wire: “I 
don't know. I don’t know what to think. I suppose I’m 
a little, just a trifle, overworked. Somebody once said 
that I had one nerve in me somewhere, and Quarrier’s 
probably found it; that’s all.” 

“If you think it better not to come—— 

“T'licome. I'listopfor youinthe motor. Don’t worry, 
old fellow! And—take your fighting chance! Good-by!" 

Siward, absorbed in his own thoughts, rose and walked 
slowly out of the booth, utterly unconscious that he had 
left his crutches leaning upright in the cerner. It was only 
the surprise dawning into tremulous delight on Sylvia's 
face that at last arrested him. 
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“See what you have done!” he said, laughing through 
his own surprise. 

But she was instantly concerned and anxious, and 
entering the booth brought out the crutches and forced him 
to take them. 

‘“‘No risks now!” she said decisively. ‘‘We have too 
much at stake this evening. Leila is coming. Isn’t it 
perfectly delightful?” 

“‘Perfectly,”’ he said, his eyes full of the old laughing 
confidence again; “‘and the most delightful part of it all 
is that you don’t know how delightful it is going to be.” 

“Don’t 1? Very well. Only I inform you that I mean 
to be perfectly happy! And that means that I’m going 
to do as I please! And that means—oh, it may mean 
anything! What are you laughing at, Stephen? I know 
I'm excited. I don’t care! What girl wouldn't be? 
And I don’t know what’s ahead of me at all; and I don't 
want to know—I don’t care!” 

Herreckless, little laugh rang sweetly in the old-fashioned, 
deserted hall; her lovely, daring eyes met his undaunted. 
““You won’t make love to me, will you, Stephen?” 

“Will you promise me the same?” 

“T don’t know, silly!’ How do I know what I might say 
to you, you big, blundering boy, who can't take care of 
himself? I don’t know at all; I won’t promise. I’m 
likely to do anything to-night —even before Leila and Mr. 
Plank—when you are with me. Shame on you for the 
shameless girl you've educated!’’ Her voice fell, tremu- 
lously, and for an instant standing there she remembered 
her education and his part in it. 

The slow color in his face reflected the pink confusion in 
hers. 

“Oh, tongue! tongue!” she stammered, “I can’t hold 
youin! I can’t curb you, and I can’t make you say what 
you ought to be saying to that boy. There's trouble 
coming for somebody; there’s trouble here already! Call 
me a cab, Stephen, or I'll be dragging you into that big, 
old-fashioned parlor and planting you on a chair and 
placing myself opposite, to moon over you until somebody 
puts us out! There! Now will you call me a hansom? 
‘ And I will be all ready at seven. . . . And 
don’t dare to keep me waiting one second! . . . Come 
before seven. You don't want to frighten me, do you? 
Very well then, at a quarter to seven—so I shall not be 
frightened. And, Stephen, Stephen, we're doing exactly 
what we ought not to do. You know it, don’t you? So 
do I. Nothing can stop us, can it? Good-by!”’ 


XIV 

F A MAN'S grief does not awaken his dignity, then he 

has none. In that event, grief is not even respectable. 

And so it was with Leroy Mortimer when Lydia at last 
turned on him. If you caress an Angora too long and too 
persistently it runs away. And before it goes it scratches. 

Under all the physical degeneration of mind and flesh 
there had still remained in Mortimer the capacity for animal 
affection; and that does not mean sensuality alone, but 
generosity and a sort of routine devotion as characteristic 
components of a character which had now disintegrated 
into the simplest and most primitive elements. 

Not liking him she had no hesitation in the matter; dis- 
liking him, whatever unpleasant had occurred remained as 
an irritant to pcison memory. She resented a thousand 
little incidents that he scarcely knew had ever existed, but 
which she treasured without wasting emotion until the sum 
total and the time coincided to retaliate. Not that she 
would have cared to harm him seriously; she was willing 
enough to disoblige him, however—decorate him, before 
she left him, with one extra scratch for the sake of auld lang 
syne. So she wrote a note to the governors of the Patroons 
Club, saying that both Quarrier and Mortimer were aware 
that the guilt of her escapade could not be attached to 
Siward; that she knew nothing of Siward, had accepted his 
wager without meaning to attempt to win it, had never 
again seen him, and had, on the impulse of the moment, 
made her entry in the wake of several men. She added that 
when Quarrier, as governor, had concurred in Siward's 
expulsion he knew perfectly well that Siward was not 
guilty, because she herself had so informed Quarrier. 
Since then she had also told Mortimer, but he had taken no 
steps to do justice to Siward, although he, Mortimer, was 
still a governor of the Patroons Club. 

This being about all she could think of to make mischief 
for the two men she shipped her trunks by express, packed 
her jewel-case and valise and went to Europe. 

When Mortimer returned from the races to find her gone 
the last riddled props to what passed for his manhood gave 
way and the rotten fabric came crashing into the mud. 

He had loved her as far as he had been capable of imitat- 
ing that passion on the transposed plane to which he had 
fallen; he was stupefied at first, then hysterically profane, 
then pitiable in the abandoned degradation of his grief. 

Still, alternately stupefied by his own grief and mad- 
dened into the necessity for action, he packed a suitcase, 
crawled out of the rear door, toiled across country, and 
found a farmer to drive him twenty miles over a sandy road 
to a local railroad crossing, where he managed to board a 
train for Albany. 
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At Albany, as he stood panting and sweating on the long, 
concrete platform which paralleled track No. 1, he saw a 
private car, switched from a Boston and Albany train, 
shunted to the rear of the Merchants’ Express 

The private car was lettered in gold on the central panel, 


“‘Algonquin.”” He boarded the Pullman coupled to it for- 
ward, pushed through the vestibule, shoved aside the 
Japanese steward and darky cook, forcing his way straight 
into the private car. Quarrier, reading a magazine, looked 
up at him in astonishment. For a full moment neither 
spoke. Then Mortimer dropped his suitcase, sat down in 
an armchair opposite Quarrier, and leisurely mopped his 
reeking face and neck. 

“Scotch and lithia!” he said hoarsely; the Japanese 
steward looked at Quarrier; then, at that gentleman's 
almost imperceptible nod, went away to execute the com- 
mission. 

He executed a great many similar commissions during 
the trip to New York. When they arrived there at five 
o’clock, Quarrier offered Mortimer his hand, and held the 
trembling, puffy fingers as he leaned closer, saying with 
cold precision and emotionless emphasis something that 
appeared to require the 
full concentration of Mor- 


courage, never a memory of the old victories which had 
made the Quarrier fortune possible —only 
age, a sneer for the mind and body that had failed at last 

So Quarrier’s thin lips twitched and the glimmer of teeth 
showed under the silky beard as he listened without com 
ment to the old man’s hesitating words 
gestion for a conference that evening—and he said agair 
“to-morrow,” and left him there alone, groping with uncer- 
tain hands toward the door of the hired coupé which had 
brought him to the place of his earthly downfall; the place 
where he had met his own wraith face to face —the wraith 
that bore the mask of Plank 

Quarrier, brooding sullenly in his motor, was already far 
uptown on his way to Major Belwether’s house 

At the door, Sylvia's maid received him smilingly, saying 
that her mistress was not at home, but that Mrs. Mortimer 
was —which saved Quarrier the necessity of asking for the 
private conference with Leila which was exactly what he 
had come for. But her first unguarded words on receiving 
him as he rose at her entrance into the darkened drawing- 
room changed that plan, too —changed it all so utterly, and 
so much for the better, that he almost smiled to think of the 


contempt for 


a tremulous sug 





timer’s half-drugged fac- 
ulties. 

And when at length 
Mortimer drove away in 
a hansom, Quarrier’s 
Japanese steward went 
with him—perhaps to 
carry his suitcase —a cour- 
tesy that did credit to 
Quarrier’s innate thought- 
fulness and consideration 
for others. He was very 
considerate ; he even called 
Agatha up on thetelephone 
and talked with her for ten 
minutes. Then he tele- 
phoned to Plank’s office, 
learned that Harrington 
was already there, tele- 
phoned the garage for an 
automobile which he 
always kept ready in town, 
and presently went bowl- 
ing away to a conference 
on which the last few hours 
had put an entirely new 
aspect. 

It had taken Plank only 
a few minutes to perceive 
that something had oc- 
curred to change a point of 
view which he had believed 
impossible for Quarrier to 
change. Something had 
gone wrong in his own care- 
ful calculations; some cog 
had slipped, some rivet 
given way, some bed-plate 
cracked. And Harrington 
evidently had not been 
aware of it; but Quarrier 
knew it. There was some- 
thing wrong. 

It was too late now to go 
tinkering in the dark for 
trouble. Plank under- 
stood that. Coolly, as 
though utterly unaware 
that the machinery might 
not stand the strain, he 
started it full speed. And 
when he stopped it at last 
Harrington’s grist had 
been ground to atoms, and 
Quarrier had looked on 
without comment. There 
seemed to be little more for 
them to do except to pay 
the miller. 

“To-morrow,” said 











Quarrier, rising to go. It 
was on the edge of Plank’s 
lips to say “‘ to-day !"’—but 
he was silent, knowing that Harrington would speak for 
him. And the old man did, without words, turning his 
iron visage on Quarrier with the silent dignity of despair. 
But Quarrier coldly demanded a day before they reckoned 
with Plank. And Plank, profoundly disturbed, shrugged 
his massive shoulders in contemptuous assent 

So Quarrier and Harrington went away —the younger 
partner taking leave of the older with a sneer for an out- 
worn prop which no man could ever again have use for. 
Old and beaten —that was all Harrington now stood for in 
Quarrier’s eyes. Never a thought of the past undaunted 








“Stephen, You Silly, You are Making Lowe to Me” 


crudity of human combinations and inventions as compared 
to the masterly machinations of Fate. No need for him to 
complicate matters when here were pawns enough to play 
the game for him. No need for him to do anything except 
give them their initial velocity and let them tumble into 
one another and totteror fall. Leila said laughingly : ‘‘ Oh, 
you are too late, Howard. We are dining with Mr. Plank 
What in the world are you doing in town so suddenly ?’ 

‘‘A business telegram. I might have come down with 
you and Sylvia if I had known Is Plank dining 
with you alone?” 
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“T haven't seen him,” smiled Leila evasively. -‘‘ He will 

tell us his plans, of course, when he comes 
Oh,” said Quarrier, dropping his eyes and glancing 

furtively toward the curtained windows through which he 
could see the street and his motor waiting at the curb. At 
the same instant a har e ul _ la sprang out 
ral r} he yw ste ar he ‘ } ided house 
ra with the ‘ he | 

Leila | ( at Quart vt it moti le 
head partiy ave i though | ‘ ng t methit 
heard by himalone. He believed pert aps that he was liste 
ing to the e of Fate again, and it may have been so, for 
already, for the third time, all his plans were changing t« 
suit this new a of h tl miraculous Fate which wa 
shaping matters for | as he ited. Sylvia had started 
upstairs likea i ant hirlwit but her fiving feet halte« 
at Leila’s constrained voice from the drawing-room, and 
she spun around and « ime into the darkened room like ar 
April breeze 

Leila! They'll be here at a quarter to sever 

Her breath seemed to leave her body asa shadowy figure 

rose in the uncertain light 








Mr. Siward! 


he repeated in surprised d 


and confronted her. 


You /” 
He said Didn't you 
recognize the Car out 


di 


She had not even seer 


, 80 excited, so deeply et 
gaged had she been wit! 
the riotous tumult of he 

vn thought And 


her hurt, 


widened to 


unbeheving ga 

dismay as she 
tood there halted on the 
threshold; and still h 
eyes, narrowing, held her 
under their expressionle 

Inspection 

When did vou come 
Why?" she asked in a 


altered voice 


‘I came on busines 
Naturally, being here, I 
came to see you I under 
stand you are dining 
out 

Yes, we are dining 
out 


I m sorry I didr t wire 
you, because we might 
have dined togethet I 
aw Plank this afternoon 
He did not say 


to dine with him 


you were 
Shall I 
ee you later in the even 
ing, Sylvia? 
I it will be too late 
Oh! To-morrow then 
What train do you take?’ 
Sylvia did not answer 
he picked up his hat, r 


peating the question care 


lessly, and still she made 
no reply 

Shall I see you to 
morrow heasked, sw ing 


ng on herrathersuddenly 
I think not I 
there will be no time 


He bowed quietly to 


Leila, offering his hand 

Who did you say was t 
dine wit! ou—besidse 
Plank?” 


Leila stooc ilent, then 
withdrawing her finger 
walked to the window 

Quarrier, his hat in hi 
gloved hands, looked from 
other, his in 
quiring eyes returning and 
Sylvia ’ 


one to the 


focused ot 
“Whom ar you dining 
with ? he asked with 
authority 
Mr. Plank and Mr 
Siward 


pl asurt 1 


though he had not already divined it 
Yes 4 man I like 
**“A man I dislike,”’ he rejoined with emphasis 
“T am sorry she said sin ply 
So am I, Sylvia Andlamg ish ito ma 
him an excuse Any excuse will de 
Excuse What do ) mean, Howard 
‘I mean that I do not care to hav n wit! 
Mr. Siward Have I ever demanded h of ’ 
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Life-Insurance Elections 


VER two million life-insurance policy-holders will soon 

be called upon to vote for trustees of their various 
companies. Evidently a number of tickets will be pre- 
sented. Already one discerns the smoke of a hot cam- 
paign; and there may be more smoke than light. 

Every ticket, as a matter of course, will be pledged to 
honest and economical administration. Nobody will 
nominate a disreputable man. If the contest for proxies 
is to proceed only by way of argument as to whether one 
set of gentlemen is likely to prove more honest and econom- 
ical than another, the ordinary policy-holder will probably 
have a rather confusing time. He can know that the man 
who was his trustee under the old régime is not one whom 
he wishes to represent him again. Aside from that he 
must make his choice among nominees nearly all of whom, 
it may safely be assumed, are men of good repute in their 
own community and successful in their own business, but 
unknown quantities so far as concerns life-insurance 
management 

If a large and permanent good is to result from this 
“‘mutualization,”” it must eventually take a_ broader 
ground. Why should not the policy-holders, as in politics, 
vote for principles as well as for men? There are a number 
of principles which vitally affect policy-holders’ interests. 
For example, are the policy-holders satisfied to continue 
the intense and expensive competition for new business, 
under which they have to pay the first-year cost of carrying 
practically every new policy? Are they satisfied with the 
agency commissions and expenses which make the total 
costs of management, for the Big Three, pretty nearly 
equal the total income from their thousand millions of 
invested assets? Why shouldn't the persons actually in 
interest — the policy-holders —express their opinions upon 
such subjects as these? 

What would become of popular interest in politics if 
the electors’ sole function were to choose, out of several 
nominees, the one whom they thought likely to prove 
most honest If the companies are really to be and Stay 
mutualized, the policy-holders should be given a broader 
electoral interest. 


The Real Pan-American Bond 


HE Pan-American Congress, recently assembled at 
Rio, excites the imagination. That is what it was 
meanttodoe. What mind so dull that it does not glow over 
a picture of all the nations of this half the world gathered 
in loving brotherhood -—and sitting still in that attitude 
while the United States sells the others a lot more har- 
vesters, sewing-machines, typewriters and electric appli- 
ances? To realize this dream is a task worthy the best 
endeavor of statesmanship, and requiring it, because it 
is so difficult 
Central and South America are about the farthest off 
from us of any lands enjoying a considerable commerce. 
The temperamental gulf is suggested by the single fact 
that, during our late misunderstanding with Spain, the 
sympathies of our fellow-Americans to the south went to 
that monarchy. The diplomatic distance is increased, 
paradoxically, by the geographical nearness, Except for 
this physical proximity we shouid be relieved of such 
disturbing incidents as our benevolent appropriation of 
Santo Domingo custom-houses, our moral support of the 
Panama revolution, and the question, still pending, 
whether we can permit the Venezuela courts to deal 
according to their own laws with one of our trusts. Prob- 
ably the sum of such irritating episodes and the suspicions 
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which they engender cost us the sale of many a mower and 
dynamo. 

Diplomacy must do its best to remove the irritation and 
smooth the way for trade. If the trade, both ways, gets 
big enough we Pan-Americans will become very friendly. 
International amity is mostly built on a balance-sheet. 
‘Great and good friend,” cries one chancellery to another, 
with the dew of honest emotion in its eye, ‘‘we love you as 
our own flesh and blood; and we are offering ten per cent. 
off for cash this month.’”’ Thé United States is simply 
bound to feel friendly toward a world which buys seven- 
teen hundred million dollars’ worth of her goods in a year. 
Lovers of the ideal of human solidarity must wish that 
South America would hurry up and treble her exports to 
this country. 


The Clerk and the Millions 


HIS is still the land of opportunity. A poor clerk, by 

investing two cents in a postage-stamp, and without 
assuming any risk whatever, made a profit of several 
thousand dollars on Panama Canal bonds. In offering the 
bonds, the Government omitted the customary stipulation 
that bidders must furnish some slight evidence of pecuniary 
responsibility. Anybody could bid for as many millions 
as he chose. If his bid was accepted and the bonds ad- 
vanced in the market after allotment, the profit which 
accrued would be like money from Santa Claus. This 
chance was open to as many poor clerks as there are in the 
United States. One of them saw it, guessed the proper 
figure to bid, and reaped the reward. 

The other twenty-five millions of bonds were awarded 
to bidders of ample financial ability. They also, at 
current market prices, have a handsome profit in the deal. 
The clerk had to find somebody to pay for his bonds. Such 
of the other bidders as happen to be national banks and 
signify their intention to use the bonds as a basis for 
circulation need not complete payment for them until the 
circulation is taken out—that is, they can pay for the 
bonds with the circulating notes which the bonds secure. 

It is the land of opportunity for rich and poor. But, all 
things considered, you have a better chance at the op- 
portunity if you are a bank than you do if you are a poor 
clerk. 


No Way to Stand but Pat 


HE Republican party is always long of practical 

statesmanship. A recent conference of its leaders 
at Oyster Bay reiterates the dictum that the tariff ‘‘ must 
be amended only by its friends."’ This reminds one that 
for a long while the party stood heroically for bimetalism 
and the free coinage of silver—provided the leading 
commercial nations of the world would coéperate. As it 
was obvious that the leading commercial nations would 
not codperate, this was as harmless as declaring for a closed 
shop, provided all employers agreed thereto; or for 
limiting great fortunes, unless owners of such fortunes 
objected. Nevertheless, there in the platform was 
recognition of the bimetallic principle —for use in doubtful 
districts. After McKinley's decisive victory over Bryan, 
the party came out squarely for a single gold standard. 

The principle that the tariff may be amended will be 
fully recognized in the pending Congressional campaign; 
but the amending must be done only by its friends. This 
is very like advocating free silver in coéperation with 
Europe, which will not coéperate. How can the friends of 
the tariff amend it, when, as they admit, they will not 
undertake the task except in obedience to popular will, 
and any expression of popular will which amounts to a 
mandate to amend the tariff will put its friends out of 
power? With the unprecedented sum of three hundred 
millions derived from customs duties last year, the Govern- 
ment only a little more than met expenses. No doubt 
a revision of the tariff that met popular expectations would 
lessen customs receipts, and there would be a deficit and 
no end of fiscal perplexities. High tariff, moreover, is 
built into the very bone of the party organization. 

We notice, with pain, a disposition here and there to 
accuse Uncle Joseph Cannon and his fellows of mere bull- 
headed stubbornness. This is very unjust. Uncle Joseph 
is standing pat because it is the only way he can stand 
except on his head. Meanwhile it is good practical states- 
manship to recognize the principle that the tariff may be 
revised, just as it was to recognize the principle of bimet- 
alism. It makes the stand, so to speak, so much more pat. 


Going into Politics 


ERHAPS the young man, anxious to guide himself 

aright, may be somewhat confused by two extraordi- 
narily conflicting statements, each by a high authority. 
Senator Platt is quoted as earnestly advising him to “leave 
politics alone.” Justice Brewer, of the Supreme Court, 
opines that ‘‘we shall never pass the danger line of our 
government until every individual man feels that upon 
him rests the destiny of his country.”” As a matter of 
course, nobody could feel that and leave politics alone. 
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Senator Platt, we believe, far excels the Justice in the 
extent and intimacy of his acquaintance with the subject 
of which he speaks; but we venture to doubt whether his 
advice proceeded from that calm, deliberate, judicial 
state of mind in which the Justice must be supposed to 
have spoken. His express company has just been put 
under the supervision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission—an event which may have set up in the aged 
statesman’s intellectuals a certain disgust with politics; 
a non-judicial bias in the light of which that field of human 
endeavor appears to him a mere sandy waste. In the 
nature of things, only a few young men can own express 
companies. For these the Senator’s advice to eschew 
politics may be profitable. Others will find themselves 
more attracted by Justice Brewer's view; yet many of them 
will experience a certain modest difficulty in working up 
the full height and strength of feeling which he prescribes. 
We are bound to believe, even without Justice Brewer's 
confirmation, that that young man is the best citizen who 
does feel the weight of the nation’s destiny resting upon his 
shoulders. We have known a number of such young men, 
and have admired their civic value, but have found them 
rather disagreeable to live with. Very likely, after all 
the advice has been spoken, a majority of young men will 
put politics, with good nature and an honest mind, among 
their lesser interests, avoiding mere cynical and selfish 
detachment, but not achieving that degree of self- 
conscious responsibility which makes their friends prefer 
applauding their virtues to suffering their company. 


When an Actress Marries 


HE theatrical profession has long had the habit of 

marriage and divorce. It seems puzzling to the 
ordinary citizen who chooses one wife, with the expectation 
of living with her until death intervenes, that actors and 
actresses should take the trouble to remarry and go to the 
expense of the marriage license, knowing that, almost 
invariably, there must follow the additional expense of 
divorce proceedings. It is even more puzzling that the 
great public should evince the frantic interest it does in 
these frequent and ephemeral ceremonies. A well-known 
actress goes off on an automobile with a party of friends, 
and, finding somewhere a church and a minister handy, 
gets married to a companionable young man. The 
newspapers scent the news, and the retiring couple are 
hounded through half a dozen States in their attempt to 
escape the eager reporters, who want to know on behalf 
of the public whether they are really married, and did 
they really mean it, and is it for keeps. 

Is it because all the world loves a lover, and the more 
times he or she is a lover the more the world loves to hear 
about it? Or is it because the plain citizen who keeps the 
marriage vow has a sneaking admiration for the light 
manner in which the profession deals with what is to him 
a great solemnity? Probably, for their part, actors take a 
professional interest in the holy state of matrimony, and 
seek personal experience in as many forms as possible of 
the great human contract. All the world, as we know, is 
a stage, and being married forms a very large part of the 
play thereon. The popular actress has a far greater 
opportunity than her obscurer sisters to change her lot 
in life and try for ‘‘the perfect thing.” 


Gossip 


(F' YSSIP is the ordinary man or woman's chief literary 
amusement. It is the way in which he or she —it is an 
unsettled question whether it is more often she than he 
takes an interest in the drama of life, the actions and the 
characters of human beings. The stuff of literature is 
human character, and the stuff of gossip is human character 

or the lack of it. What people are, what they have done, 
what tiey are doing or going to do—that is the prime 
interest of every normal being who is alive enough to have 
any interest beyond the brute egotism of his own instinets. 
Beside gossip, the literary story pales because it is remote 
and vague, and gossip is hot off the stove and vivid as life. 
It makes little difference whether gossip is based on Truth 
any more than whether literature ‘is based on Fact. Its 
success lies in clostly simulating truth, in observing the 
probabilities not the actualities, in presenting the larger 
truths of possibility rather than tame fact. There is very 
little Truth going in this old world, after all: we get along 
well enough for the most part on assumption and appear- 
ance —the shadow for the thing itself. The newspaper at 
breakfast furnishes us with a plausible theory of the world’s 
doing, which, when we stop to consider it, is largely un- 
founded gossip about the Czar, the Standard Oil Company, 
the new murderer, or the latest activity of the President. 
Such unauthenticated ‘‘news”’ is as good food for the 
imagination as if it were a collection of indubitable facts 
followed by an affidavit. What we all want is human 
interest. 

Few of our ideas are based on Truth, but still fewer of our 
neighbors’ have that foundation. This is the expansive 
season when opinion and rumor fly by night. Let us all 
gossip and keep cool. 
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HE ‘‘good will” of the captains of industry 
cuts a very large figure in the capitalization 
of modern corporations. I wish to show, 
also, how large a figure it cuts in actual business. 

Bryan and free silver were defeated in No- 
vember, 1896; McKinley was inaugurated in 
March, 1897. These two dates are commonly, 
and vaguely, taken as marking the termination of the long 
depression that followed the panic of 1893 and the begin- 
ning of the present cycle of prosperity. As a matter of 
fact, however, no appreciable upturn followed either of 
them. After the election and after the inauguration busi- 
ness still dragged. Liquidation had been very thorough, a 
sound basis had been established; but the languid blood 
did not start; nothing happened; nobody took the lead. 
Farm produce was still almost at panic prices. In June, 
1897, wheat, for the September delivery, sold around sixty 
cents. On July 1 it sold at 64} cents. Then a gallant 
young strategist bought some twenty million bushels of it 
and, by August 26, advanced the price to $1.034. The 
bull infection spread to the stock market, and shares began 
to move upward. 

Here was something tangible—wheat over a dollar a 
bushel; stocks going up. Business men began to take 
courage and push forward. And it is at least a tenable 
theory that this cycle of good times was touched off, or set 
in motion, by the good will of that dashing captain of 
industry, Mr. Joseph Leiter, who bought the wheat. 

In the winter talk of a war with Spain disturbed confi- 
dence. In the spring, war became a certainty, unsettling 
stocks and to some extent checking the business revival. 
Of course, the war helped the wheat deal, and in April, 
1898, that cereal touched $1.85a bushel; but elsewhere the 
immediate influence of the war was, in the main, depressing. 
About the time of the big victories, which should have been 
stimulating, Mr. Leiter ‘‘went broke,”’ and his wheat deal 
collapsed, thereby rendering his good will inoperative. 
Again there was something of a pause. Everybody was 
ready to go ahead ; but decisive leadership did not appear. 
Early in the fall, Roswell P. Flower, former Governor of 
New York, inaugurated a large bull campaign in stocks, 
which quickened the business pulse. 


When the Good Times Came 


TOCKS boomed through the winter and early spring. 
An era of good times was definitely under way. How 
considerable a part ex-Governor Flower’'s good will had 
played in it is suggested by the dénouement. Eating 
luncheon at a country club on Friday, May 12, 1899, the 
bull leader suffered an apoplectic stroke. That afternoon 
the stock market turned inexplicably heavy. Afterward 
it was alleged, with a good deal of ill-nature, that solicitous 
friends of the Governor, learning that his illness was taking 
a fatal direction, prudently unloaded large quantities of 
so-called Flower stocks. By Saturday morning everybody 
knew the leader was dead, and, at the opening of the 
Exchange, active shares showed a drop of from ten to fif- 
teen points. 

Good times, however, were firmly established because 
the whole business community was then infected with 
confidence. So the sudden extinguishment in death of the 
Flower good will caused only a temporary disturbance. 
In 1901, J. P. Morgan was the great bull leader, and how 
much, at a given time, may depend upon a certain captain’s 
good will is suggested by the circumstance that adventurous 





Studies in Good Will 


English speculators in underwriting, or insurance, then 
found some business in issuing policies which would indem- 
nify the holders—these being business men with large com- 
mitments—against such loss as they might suffer, up to a 
stipulated amount, by Mr. Morgan's death. 

The business situation is a state of mind. The producing 
capacity of the country is always there; the consuming 
capacity is always there. In 1894 and '95 armies of unem- 
ployed men marched by closed mills whose output they 
would have bought, or enabled others to buy, if the mills 
had opened and given them work. The banks were full of 
idle money which they could not lend, because business 
men, seeing no demand for money, knew that trade was 
at a standstill. 


A Question of Faith 


ETWEEN producer and consumer stands the business 

organization, which is directed by human minds. If 
everybody is confident, the organization works at a full 
capacity and the results inspire more confidence, which 
leads to an enlargement of the capacity, with still better 
results and still higher confidence. But the banker, ob- 
serving that his credits are much expanded, begins to 
reduce them. The borrowers, thus restricted, must curtail 
their own operations, buy ing less of materials and of labor 
The men who sell the materials and labor adjust them- 
selves to the restriction by drawing upon their surpluses in 
the bank. The banker then has less money to put out and 
again curtails hisloans. The railroad magnate, seeing that 
money is becoming dear, stops ordering rails and locomo- 
tives. The rail and locomotive men can then buy fewer 
materials and employ less labor. Labor can buy fewer 
goods. The railroad tonnage consequently falls off. The 
railroad man meets this condition by discharging employ- 
ees. The discharged employees reduce the volume of trad« 
in their neighborhoods, which causes a further loss of %on- 
nage and further retrenchment. In short, the condition of 
fear or of confidence continually acts aud reacts upon itself 
until we have, on the one hand, a towering state of prosper- 
ity or, on the other, a dismal state of depression. 

Perhaps this is too trite. But, when the constant tend- 
ency is to limit discretionary power over business to fewer 
and fewer men—because business is consolidating into 
fewer and fewer units —then the state of mind of those men 
must become increasingly important; their “good will 
more and more worthy of attention. Thus there is actually 
a good deal of truth in the recent statement of President 
Cassatt, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, concerning what 
he calls the present hostility of the press to the railroads and 
its coéperation with ‘‘some of the leaders of the two great 
political parties” in creating an ‘‘anti-corporation public 
sentiment.”’ The statement concludes 

“If this course is pursued much longer it can only result 
in undermining confidence, in the suspension of improve- 
ments and in general business depression from which the 
whole country will suffer.” 

We have nothing to do here with the political side 
of the cheerful doctrine which seems fairly deducible 


from the above that certain men have become 
so powerful that the public cannot attack their 
abuses except on pain of suffering a general busi 


ness depression nor with the further reflection 
* that their abuses make them still more power 


ful and consequently still more immune from 
attack It is merely the economic or business 
side that we are considering; and on that side it seems 
quite clear that a half-dozen great captains could very 
easily, by concertedly stopping railroad improvements 
and curtailing the credits of the banks which they control, 
throw the whole business organization into a most disas 
trous confusion — provided, of course, they were willing to 
complete that emulation of Samson by perishing under 
the wreck of the structure 
Such might, indeed, very easily be the effect of a sudden 
and concerted withdrawal of the captains’ good will. In 
the preceding article 1 attempted to show how much this 
“good will,’ which plays so large a part in modern business, 
was a purely personal, individual asset of the captain or 
strategist; how it had nothing to do with the old-fashioned 
notion of good will as consisting of established trade 
relations, patent-rights, trademarks and the like 
By way of illustration, some fifteen' years ago English 
promoters, who had had extensive and profitable experi 
ence on their own side in capitalizing and floating indus 
trial enterprises 


not without due regard to old-fashioned 


good-will values —turned their attention to the promising 
industrial field on this side. They had an excellent plan of 
campaign They proposed to confine themselves to bread 


meat and beer; to buy only flourishing, promising concerns 
and to capitalize them well within their approved earning 
capacity of the past, without regard to such advantages as 
might accrue from consolidation. They did so —and their 
experience Was shockingly disastrou 


One Way to Fail 


ie THE Chicago field alone, the concerns that they 
brought out were capitalized at about fifty millio: 
dollars, and they show a loss of almost thirty millions of 
capital without regard to long arrears of dividends. Brew 
eries that first pa i eight per cent. or the prefe rred st ek, 
and ten per cent. on the common, so declined that, first 





nothing was paid on the common stocks, and then nothing 
on the pre ferred One was reorganized by cutting the 
capital almost in half Another drags out a miserabl 
dividendless existence. The Chicago Packing Compar 
was one of the most prosperous concerns at the vards Phe 
first year after the English took it over it paid fifteen pe 
cent. on the common stock. It has since wound up it 
career and gone out of existence with a total loss to comn 
stockholders. Another packing concern paid onl 
five cents on the dollar on it bond The Ha 
Company, originally one of the biggest packers, wet 
through a drastic reorganization and was sold bach 
American owners. A combination of grain-elevators, fr 
which two large Chicago fortunes were rginall le ! 
went through reorganization, ther nt the har 
receivers 

Now, there was nothing the matter h these | 
All the tangible property was excellent and, prot 
worth the price put upon it. There was nothing the matter 
with the old-fashioned good will rh tablished trade 
relations, bri , trademar? and the ke, were there just 
as before. For a year ! f I hmen took 
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control the concerns were, almost without 
exception, as flourishing as ever. More 
than that, in most cases the very men who 
had been managing the businesses with sig- 
nal suecess were continued in managerial 
positions. The real trouble was that, after 
the purchase, the final managerial discretion 
was transferred to London and put in the 
hands of English directors— excellent men, 
without doubt, and able in their own fields, 
but not in touch with American conditions. 
Thus the American’s strategy could not 
operate. His recommendations, tested by 
English conditions, seemed impolitic; or, 
by the time the London board got around 
to adopt them, conditions had changed 
again. 

If Armour, for example, or one like him, 
had owned the Chicago Packing Com 2 
he would not have seen it fall into decay 
through failure to meet the changing con- 
ditions of the meat trade. He would, with 
an undisturbed and autocratic will, have 
met each change as it arose. 


In the Captain’s Power 


This illustration, it seems to me, merits 
thoughtful consideration. English corpora- 
tions, mainly, are much more democratic 
than ours. The sense of responsibility 
to the stockholders is more acute. The 
stockholders consider themselves more 
as part-owners. They go to the annual 
meetings. They went to the annual meet- 
ings of their American enterprises —often 
stormed valiantly at the English directors 
and the American managers, too. But, 
in the end, all they did was to pass a 
vote of thanks and trot away. Their dis- 
cretionary power did them no good, be- 
cause, as a matter of fact, the success of 
their enterprises depended not at all upon 
plants and machinery and trademarks and 
the like, but upon an able, fiuid, autocratic 
management that could meet changing con- 
ditions as they arose. Whick is the same 
thing as saying that it depended upon a 
captain’s good will. 

Another quasi-English venture, the Chi- 
cago Junction Railways and Union Stock 
Yards Company, shows again how little 
plant and machinery have to do with it. 
Chis company bought the Chicago Stock 
Yards—a very prosperous concern. Soon 
afterward Messrs. Armour, Swift and Morris 
discovered that they were not satisfied with 
the situation at the yards. So they pur- 
chased a large tract of land over in Indiana 
and announced that they would move their 
slaughtering establishments thither, which 
would render the twenty-tillion-dollar 
plant of the Chicago Junction Railways and 
Union Stock Yards Company rather unre- 
munerative, although the plant in itself 
would be as excellent as before. The com- 
pany paid the “‘big three’’ three million 
doHars in consideration of their agreement 
to remain and continue their good will to- 
ward it. The little packers then combined 
and received a handsome bonus for the con- 
tinuation of their good will. 

The history of the Corn Products Refining 
Company affords an interesting and in- 
structive study in this good will that we are 
concerned with. Ten years ago there was 
a very profitabie glucose plant in Chicago, 
conducted by a young man named Matthi- 
essen, a real captain in his line. When in- 
dustrial combinations began, five lesser 
jlants were bought, and the Glucose Sugar 
tefining Compan y was organized with $1 4,- 
000,000 of preferred stock and $26,000,000 
of common, for good will. Captain Matthi- 
essen had good will enough to go around, 
however, and the company paid seven per 
cent. on the pre ferred and six per cent. on 
the common. 


How the Standard Stood 


Competition began to 
encouraged by the success of this com- 
pany. In the usual strategetic effort to 
subdue it heightened, possibly, by a desire 
to acquire more capitalized good will in the 
form of stock bonuses—the Corn Products 
Company was organized, five years after 
the original consolidation, with $27,000,000 
preferred and $45,000,000 common. It 
took over the chief competing plants—all 
but one. That one, located in New York, 
was owned by gentlemen affiliated with the 
Standard Oil Company. It seems to be 
characteristic of Standard Oi] men that 
they like to buy much better than to sell. 
They were not willing to dispose of their 
company to the consolidation ; but, to show 
their amiable intentions, they agreed to sell 
it, at a satisfactory price, a forty-nine per 


appear, perhaps 
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cent. interest—or just enough not to carry 
control of the management. 

In these circumstances, the Corn Prod- 
ucts Company started out promisingly. 
The first year it earned over four millions, 
out of which it paid four per cent. dividends 
on the common stock. ft presently devel- 
oped, however, that the company’s cap- 
taincy was not powerful enough, in the way 
of subduing competition, to correspond 
with the load of stock that had been issued, 
in part at least, to represent the captains’ 
contribution of competition-subduing good 
will. Captain Matthiessen and his fellows 
may have been positively as puissant as 
ever; but it seems that the good will of the 
New York Glucose Company captains was 
operating, not on the side of the Corn Prod- 
ucts Company, which owned forty-nine 

er cent. of its stock, but on the side of the 
Rendeed Oil gentlemen, who owned fifty- 
one percent. Inshort, the New York con- 
cern cut prices, and a trade war followed. 
Corn Products reduced the dividend on the 
common; then passed it. Then it reduced 
the dividend on the preferred; then passed 
that. The common dropped to nine dollars 

a share, the preferred to sixty-five dollars; 
ond. in its last year, the income of the com- 
pany was only $180,000. 

A reorganization followed. The Corn 
Products Refining Company, controlled by 
Standard Oil men, took over the concern. 
It was, in a way, a case of the tail swallowing 
the dog—because the most powerful cap- 
tains operated in the interests of the tail and 
endowed it with their superior good will. 
Something like this happened to the Na- 
tional Linseed Oil Company, which, after 
a valiant struggle with competition, disap- 
peared into the Standard Oil maw, where 
the good will of the captains is sufficiently 
powerful to protect it. 


Circumvent Competition 


Plants and machinery amount to little. 
Tangible property is a secondary item. 
The success or failure of a modern corpo- 
ration depends upon the ability of the man- 
agement. This, nine times out of ten 
means the management's power to circ um- 
vent competition. The more business is 
consolidated, the smaller, naturally, the 
number of men who, by their connections, 
influence and strategy, can successfully 
manage it. The small, independent con- 
cern, if it is within the strategetical field 
of the big operators, is often like the small 
independent State which must scuttle under 

the wing of a great protector. 

The Shelby Steel Tube Company was an 
excellent and unusually conservative in- 
dustrial proposition, organized by Colonel 
Frank O. Lowden and other able and pru- 
dent men. Its chief competitor was the 
National Tube Company, promoted by 
Mr. Morgan. It took its supply of raw 
material —steel billets—from the Carnegie 
Company. Along came the United States 
Steel consolidation, which combined the 
Carnegie and National Tube with other 
companies. Thus the Shelby’s raw mate- 
rial supply and its chief competitor were 
in the same hands—and it promptly ac- 
cepted the moderate price which the Steel 
Trust offered for its property and trade. 

These illustrations of the importance of 
the captains’ good will are taken from 
among the ‘‘industrials,’’ because the in- 
dustrial corporation is the newer creation 
and, therefore, shows most clearly the im- 
press of modern practice. The same law 
obtains in the slowed field, however. In 
recent years scores of smaller roads have 
been drawn within the strategetical spheres 
of the great operators. The Chicago and 
Alton was reorganized, with a huge infla- 
tion of the capitalization, on the theory 
that one of the big strategists would take it 
over and by his good will toward it —exer- 
cised in the way of giving it traffic and the 
like--endow it with sufficient earning ca- 
pacity to justify the inflated capital. 

Often enough the captains take control 
of a road not because they particularly 
want it for its own sake, but purely for 
its strategetical importance —to ose some 
rival captains from getting it. Then their 
interest in that road need not at all coincide 
with the interests of the stockholders at 
large. It is to the interest of the latter 
that the road be developed to its utmost. 
It may be to the interest of the strategists 
to keep it at a minimum development. 
Some stockholders in the Lake Erie and 
Western, for example, have found fault 
with the Vanderbilts, since they took con- 
trol in 1899. For five years previous to 
that the line had paid five per cent. on the 





gee stock; but, subsequent to the 
‘anderbilt control, it paid three per cent. 


In the early exhilaration of boom times | 


and of their own swiftly waxing power, the 
railroad captains, although operating to re- 
strict competition as regards the patrons of 
railroads, yet competed fiercely with one 
another in the eagerness to extend their 
several systems. Naturally, people with 
railroads to sell enjoyed all the benefits of 
this brisk, competitive market. Many of 
them got tip-top prices. As an extreme ex- 
ample, it was an effect of the competition 
between Captains ~— and Harriman for 
control of Northern Pacific which put the 
common stock of that road, for a few 
hours, to one thousand dollarsashare. The 
Rock Island captains paid such good prices 


| come you. 


for some of the properties they took over | 


that the system has had a rather water- 
logged appearance ever since. 


Better be Nice to the Captain 


Latterly, however, this strategetical com- | 


petition—which is pretty nearly all the 
competition there is left in the railroad 
world—has been by no means so lively. 
John R. Walsh, the Chicago banker, put 
many millions into the construction and 
development of some small lines in Indiana 
and Illinois. In liquidating his bank, 
the Clearing House Association assumed 
the burden of carrying the railroads, and 
looked about for a purchaser. Three sys- 
tems, each dominated by its captain, or 
small group of captains, were in a position 
to purchase; but—to this writing—they 
have failed to compete, apparently prefer- 
ring the more prudent course of sitting 
unitedly by until the plum is ready to drop 
into their laps. 

The point here, as in all the foregoing 
is found in the surprisingly dominant 

»sition of a few individuals. It lies very 
seme within the discretion of a half-dozen 
men to say what the value of the Walsh 
roads shall actually be. They can extend 
their good will to the enterprises, complete 
them, give them traffic and make them 
highly valuable. For more than five years 
the fluctuations in railroad stocks on the 
Exchange have been based, to a very con- 
siderable extent, upon the play of the cap- 
tains’ strategy—that is, upon their good 
will. 

For a good while the big ‘‘bull point’’ 
that sustained the market was the com- 
munity of interest idea—being a theory 
that the captains were going to get together 
brotherly and pull all together. The mar- 
ket valuation of one railroad property after 
another has been changed to the extent of 
tens of millions of dollars simply by arumor, 
or hypothesis, as to the attitude of one cap- 
tain toward another —for example, the ad- 
vance in St. Paul on arumor that Harriman 
had concluded to take it into his system, 
or the decline in Pennsylvania when Mr. 
Cassatt chopped down Mr. Gould’s tele- 
graph-poles. The market manifestation of 
the fight between Hill and Harriman was 
the greatest decline in railroad valuations 
ever known in asingle day. It entices the 
imagination to reflect upon the tremendous 
part which the inclination, temperament 
and aims of a few individuals really play in 
modern business. 

Last winter we were at a floodtide of pros- 
perity, with all productive industry fully 
employed, a fair outlook and stocks corre- 
spondingly lively and buoyant. Ifaprivate 
citizen named Rogers had then encountered 
a private citizen named Morgan at the cor- 
ner of Wall and Broad Streets and slapped 
his face the market valuation of the 
roads of the United States would have de- 
clined several hundred million dollars by the 
time the patrol-wagon arrived. 


Breeding Consolidation 


I suppose no one will dispute the state- 
ment that the industrial world, along the 
lines of staple manufacture and transpor- 
tation, will never again be resolved into 
a multiplicity of autonomous units. On 
the contrary, every consolidation logically 
calls for a bigger consolidation. This is 
especially true under the typical practice 
in America, where, as we have seen, at 
practically every stage of the consolidating 
process, there is a capitalization of the 
“good-will” value, which is expected to result 
from the restriction of competition. This 
capitalized good will must then be protected, 


and asecond and larger consolidation is the | 
Thus the good-will | 


easiest way to do it. 
values which Messrs. Moore and Gates in- 
jected into their steel combinations, and 


rail- | 
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Morgan into the National Tube combine, 
have been validated by the subsequent and 
still greater United States Steel combi- 
nation. Soon after the first glucose combi- 
nation, leading starch plants consolidated in 
the National Starch Company. Later it be- 
came expedient to consolidate the two, and 
other like properties, in the Corn Products 
Company, in order to protect the good- 
will values in the first combines. In weld- 
ing the Burlington to the Hill Northwest 
system, the capitalization of the road was 
incres sed by more than a hundred millions 

-which meant so much more powerful a 
motive to restrict competition. The fairly 
grotesque inflation of capital in the New 
York City transportation system was not 
really a thing i in thes ] 





same illogical category 
with an inebriate sailor’s reckless fancies, 
as some lay critics seem to think. Wher 
Gould in Manhattan Elevated, and Whit- 
ney and Ryan in Metropolitan Street Rail- 
way, began to pour in the water—or good 
will —to go ahead with more consolidation 
was partly a matter of self-protection. 

At present, in the railroad —_ there are 
very few examples left of the old-fashioned 
autonomous, single-hearted road that oper- 
ates for itself alone, and thus clearly and 
directly for the benefit of the body of its 
stockholders, without the powerfully modi- 
fying influence of the larger strategy of a 
great captain or group of captains. And 
probably the few surviving instances of the 
older type will disappear. One of the most 
interesting questions in the railroad world 
at this writing, for example, turns upon 
the fate of the Illinois Central. Under the 
management of President Fish, this road 
has kept itself quite old-fashioned, even in- 
dulging the eccentricity of urging small 
stockholders to attend the annual meeting 
and sending them passes for that purpose. 
Whether President Fish incurred the ani- 
mosity of Mr. Harriman during the life- 
insurance troubles, or whether Mr. Harri- 
man wishes control of the road for purely 
strategetical reasons, is quite immaterial 
the Street believes that he has embarked 
in a campaign to secure control. 


Gobbling the Illinois Central 


If Mr. Harriman succeeds, the Illinois 
Central will become a part of the immense 
Harriman system, and it will be oper- 
ated in conformity with Mr. Harriman’s 
policies. Those policies may be beneficial 
to the remaining body of Illinois Central 
stockholders, or they may not. The point 
here is that the road will no longer be auton- 
omous, but will become simply a part of a 
grand system, directed by a grand strategy. 
The holders of its outstanding stock will no 
longer have a voice in shaping its policy; 
but that policy will be dictated in harmony 
with the policy of Union Pacific, Southern 
Pacific, Oregon Short Line and so on. 


THE 


Sylvia? 
now. 

And still she stood there, her eyes wide, 
her color gone, repeating: ‘ Excuse? 
What excuse? What do you mean by 
‘excuse,’ Howard?” 

“‘Thavetold you. You know my wishes. 
If he has a tele »phone, you can communicate 
with him— 

“And say that you forbid me—— 

“If you choose. Yes; say that I object 
to him. Is there anything extraordinary 
in a man objecting to his future wife dining 
in the country at a coramon inn with a 
notorious outcast from every decent club 
and circle in New York?” 

What!” she whispered, white as death. 

‘‘What did you say? 

“Shall I repeat what everybody except 

you seems to be aware of? Do you care to 

ave me explain to you exactly why decent 
people have ostracised this man with whom 
you are proposing to figure in a public 
resort ? 

He turned to Leila, who stood at the 
window, her back turned toward them: 
“Mrs. Mortimer, when Mr. Plank arrives 
you will be kind enough to explain why 
Sylvia is unable to accompany you.” 

If Leila heard she neither turned nor 
made sign of comprehension. 

‘We will dine at the Santa Regina,” he 
said to Sylvia. Agatha is there and I'll 
find somebody at the club to ——” 

“Why bother to find anybody?” said 
Leila, wheeling on him, exasperated. 


Very well; I demand this of you 





Very likely this is the best position for an 
ordinary stockholder under modern prac- 
tice. At any rate it seems nearly the only 
one open to him when his share of stock to a 
considerable extent consists of, and its cur- 
rent value is so largely contingent upon, 
some leader’s good will, rather than upon 
any physical or tangible property. 

This good-will value, which cuts so large 
a figure for the ordinary stockholder, is 

nostly extra-legal. Broadly speaking, the 
law concerns itself with the physical prop- 

Thus, if a share of stock, like Steel 
mmon, is about nine P arts captains’ good 

the law hasn’t muc I 








W to do with it. in- 
deed, it has been urged that the captains 
should either altogether capitalizing 
their good will, or else capitalize all of it 
so that the man of moderate means would 
have an opportunity, for example, to buy 
tifty shares of Morgan's Good Will preferred, 
and thus be able to participate in the vast 
profits which accrue fre mate exercise of that 
g od will. As things are now, the body of 
1ited States Steel shareholders own stock 
of th face value of about $150,000,000 (as 
shown inapreviousarticle) which represents 
simply the good will that the 
tributed through their ab 
the combination. 








cease 


ns con- 


captal 
lo organize 


Capitalized Good Will 


Yet these shareholders have no legal claim 
whatever upon this good will. The same 
gro ip of captains coul da to-morrow organiz 
a rival Steel Trust, } while of lesser 
dimensions than the ild cut its 
trade to pieces and so vastly depreciate its 
stock. In fact, on a small scale, this same 
thing has happened more than once. Men 
have capitalized their good will in the 
shares of one concern, then sold out and 
organized a rival concern, thereby destroy- 
ing the good-will value of which they had 
the price in their pockets. 

The consolidation of business to restrict 
competition is a world-wide movement, and 
has gone on elsewhere almost as rapidly as 
with us. Elsewhere, however, it has, in the 
main, proceeded on rather different lines. 
For example, in Germany the coal, iron and 
steel industries are quite effectually consoli- 
dated; not, as with us, by means of a New 
Jersey corporation which takes over actual 
ownership of the various concerns, but by 
means of *‘ cartels’’—- pools or agreements 
in which the manufacturers join, each in 
their several lines and finally in a grand 
cartel or syndicate. Where the manufac- 
turers are able to do this, without actually 
selling out to a consolidating corporation 
and so parting with all control over their 
individual plants, the services of the captain 
of industry are not so much required. 
Where this natural and obvious method of 
eliminating competition is pursued, there is 
little opportunity to capitalize good will. 
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FIGHTING 


(Continued ya Page 13) 


‘“‘Why not dine there with Agatha alone? 
It will not be the first time, | faney!”’ 

‘*What do you mean ?”’ he said fiercely, 
under his breath. The color had left his 
face, too, and in his eyes Leila saw for the 
first time an expression that she had never 
before surprised in any eyes except her 
husband’s. It was the expression of fright; 
she recognized it. But Sylvia stared, 
unenlightened, at an altered visage she 
searcely knew for Quarrier’s. 

‘What do I mean?” repeated Leila; “I 
mean what I say; and if you don’t under- 
stand it you can find the key to it, I faney. 
Nor shall I answer to you for my guests. 
linvite whom I choose. Mr. Siward is one, 

Plank is another. Sylvia, if you care 
to come I shall be delighted.” 

‘I do care to come,” said Sylvia. Her 
heart was beating violently, her eyes were 
on Quarrier. 

“If you go,” said Quarrier, showing the 
glimmering edge of teeth under his beard, 
“you will answer to me for i 

‘“‘T will answer you now, 
going with Mrs. Mortimer. 
you to say?” 

I'll say it to-morrow,”’ he replied, con- 
templating her in a dull, impassive manner 
as though absorbed in other things. 

*‘Say what there is to be said now!”’ she 
insisted, the hot color staining her cheeks 
again. ‘‘Do you desire me to free you? 
Is that all? I will if you wish.” 

*‘No. And I shall not free you, Sylvia. 


I am 
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This —all this can be adjusted in time.” 
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However, our popular, but asinine, laws 
against restraints of trade make it very diffi- 
cult, if not practically a yssible, to restrict 
competition in this man 


A Son of the Law 


We are under the same necessity of re- 
stricting competition as the Germans and 
everybody else; but we have to do it 
in the face of prohibitive laws. So we 


take the roundabout method of organizir 





a New Jersey corporation which buys the 
penton, acon The very difficulti s which 
our anti-trust laws erect br the captair 
of dustry. As he must buy the plants 
and go to a lot of risk and trouble, he takes 
a generous share of the stocks of the new 

rporation. Thus, in a way, this great 


mass of good-will stocks is the tax we have 
to pay for having passed foolish laws 

which only men of unusua power and 
ability can circumvent, the able men charg 
ing us a correspon ngly tall price for the 











service Our anti-trust laws do not in the 
least prevent trusts, but meré addle then 
\ some expensive and objectionable 
feat s 

Possi fact that the don ati 
business § egists, who more and mor 
take control of our large corporations, ar 
primar d g sometni i a iy 
onism to the spimt of the lav namel 
elit 4 competitior nha a sum 
scious mee in weakening the i 
legally-sanctioned notion of strict accour 
a if to the body of StOCK ride S Pe 
haps even more influential in the same 
direction isthe typical fact that the men who 


actually dominate the corporation have, in 
many cases, only the most tenuous | 
lationship to the body of stockh rs 
even no legal relationship at all. Some- 
times their names do not appeara all in the 
roster of directors and oflicers, the latter 
being merely their nominees and subordi- 
nates. Sometimes they do not even hold 
the stock in their own names. 

In the case of ‘‘controlled"’ railroads, the 
board of directors itself may have actually 
no discretion except within the narrow 
limits of operating details rhe larger 
policies are dictated by the ‘‘controlling”’ 
interest If the directors, who are the legal 
representatives of the body of stockholders 
have no discretion, how can the outside or 
ordinary stockholders themselves have 
any? Probably it isn’t good for them to 
have any, in typical modern cases, for—so 
large are the policies, so highly important 
the strategetical operations of the captains 

they could hardly exercise it intelligently 

Of course, there is still one point where 
the ordinary man does have full discretion 
and can exercise it untrammeled. That is 
the point where he decides whether or not 
he will buy the stock. If he elects to buy 
it, he must take the game as it lies 


CHANCE 


**As you please,” she said slowly. 

‘In time,” he repeated, his passionless 
voice — under perfect control. He 
turned and looked at Leila; all the wicked- 
ness of his anger was concentrated in his 
gaze. Then he took his leave of Al as 
formally, as precisely as though he had 
forgotten the whole scene; and a minute 
later the big motor ran out into a half-circle, 
backed, wheeled, and rolled away through 
the thickening dusk, the glare of the 
acetylenes sweeping the deserted street. 

Int the twilight eh pote head bent, 
but his soft, dark-lashed eyes of a woman 
fixed steac lily ahead. Eve ry energy, every 
thought was now bent to this newest phase 
of the same question which he and Fate 
were finding simpler to solve every minute 
Of all the luxuries he permitted himself 











openly or furtively, one —the rarest of them 
all his self-denial had practically elim- 
inated from thelist: theluxury of ape ishing 
where no end was served save that of mere 
personal satisfaction. The te ap ation of 
this luxury now presented itself; and the 


means of gratification were so 
secret, sO easy to command, that the 
temptation became almost a duty 

Siward he had not turned out of his way 
to injure; Siward had been in the way, that 
was all, and his ruin was to have been merely 
an agreeable coincidence with the purposed 
ruin of Amalgamated Electric before Ente r- 
County absorbed the fragments. But here 
was a new phase; Mrs. Mortimer, whom 
he had expected to use, and if necessary 
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Our Fall Catalogue 
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requirement of boys, girls and in- 
fants in a wide diversity of styles, 
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sacrifice, had suddenly turned vicious. 
And he now hated her as coldly as he hated 
Major Belwether for betraying suspicions 
of asimilar nature. As for Plank, fear and 
hatred of him were becoming hatred and 


rea He had the means of checking 
Plank if Mortimer did not drop dead before 
midnight. There remained Sylvia, whom 


he had selected as the fittest object attain- 
able to transmit his name. Long ago, 
whatever of liking, of affection, of passion 
he had ever entertained for her had quieted 
to indifference and the unemotional con- 


| templation of a future methodically ar- 


| her to look into his face again. 


| ranged for. 


Now, of a sudden, this young 
girl he had bought—he knowing what she 
sold and what he was paying for—had 


| become exposed to the infection of a sus- 


picion concerning himself and another 
woman : awoman unmarried, and of hisown 
caste, and numbered among her own friends. 

And he knew enough of Sylvia to know 
that if anybody could once arouse her 
suspicion nothing on earth could induce 
Suppose 
Leila should do so this evening? 

Certainly Quarrier had several matters 
to ponder over and provide for; and first 
and foremost of all to provide for his own 
security and the vital necessity of preserving 
his name and his character untainted. In 
this he had to deal with that miserable 
judge who had betrayed him; with Mor- 


| timer, who had once blackmailed him and 


who now was temporarily in his service; 
with Mrs. Mortimer, with Sylvia herself, 
and with Siward—reckon with Siward’s 
knowledge of matters which it were best 
that Sylvia should not know. 

But first of all, and most important of all, 
he had to deal with Beverly Plank. And 
he was going to do it in a manner that Plank 
could not have foreseen; he was going to 
stop Plank where he stood, and to do this 
he was deliberately using his knowledge 
of the man and paying Plank the compli- 
ment of counting on his sense of honor to 
defeat him. 

For he had suddenly found the oppor- 
tunity to defend himself; he had discovered 
the joint in Plank’s old-fashioned armor— 
the armor of the old paladins who placed 
a woman’s honor before all else in the world. 
Now, through his creature, Mortimer, he 
could menace Plank with a threat to involve 
him and Leila in a vile publicity; now he 
was in a position to demand a hearing and 
a compromise, through his new ambassador, 
Mortimer, knowing that he could at last 
halt Plank by threatening Leila with this 
shameful danger. 

First of all he went to the Lenox Club 
and dressed. Then he dined sparingly 
and alone. The motor was waiting when 
he came out ready to run down to the great 
Hotel Corona, whither the Japanese steward 
had conducted Mortimer. Mortimer had 
dined heavily, but his disorganized physical 
condition was such that it had scarcely 
affected him at all. 

Again Quarrier went over patiently and 
carefully the very simple part he had re- 
served for Mortimer that evening, explain- 
ing exactly what to say to Leila and what 
to say to Plank in case of insolent interrup- 
tion. Then he told Mortimer to be ready 
at nine o'clock, turned on his heel with a 
curt word to the Japanese, descended to 
the street, entered his motor-car again 
and sped away to the Hotel Santa Regina. 

Miss Caithness was at home, came the 
message in exchange for hiseardsfor Agatha 
and Mrs. Vendenning. He entered the 
gilded elevator, stepped out on the sixth 
floor into a tiny, rococo, public reception- 
room. Nobody was there besides himself; 
Agatha’s maid came presently, and he 
turned and followed her into the large and 
very handsome parlor belonging to the 
suite which Agatha was occupying with 
Mrs. Vendenning for the few days that they 
were to stop in town. 

**Hello,”” she said serenely, sauntering 
in, her long, pale hands bracketed on her 
narrow hips, her lips disclosing her teeth in 
a smile so like that nervous muscular 
recession which passed for a smile on 
Quarrier’s visage that, for one moment, he 
recognized it and thought she was mocking 


him. But she strolled up to him, meeting 
his eye calmly, and lifted her slim neck, 


lips pees under his impetuous kiss. 
F Mrs Vendenning out?’ 


*‘No, Mrs. Ven. is in, Howard.” 
‘Now? You mean she is coming in to 
interrupt ——”’ 


*‘Oh,no; she isn’t fond of you, Howard.” 
She looked at him calmly at close range 
as he held her embraced, lifted her arms, 
and with slender, white fingers patted her 
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hair into place where his arm around her 
head had disarranged it, watching him all 
the while out of her pale, haunted eyes. 

Quarrier’s face had color enough now; 
his voice, too, had lost its passionless, 
monotonous precision. Whatever was in 
the man of emotion was astir; his im- 
eee voice, his lack of poise, the almost 

uman lack of caution in his speech betrayed 
him in a new and interesting light. 

‘‘Look here, Agatha, how long is this 
going to last? Are you trying to make a 
foolofme? Whatisthematter? Is there 
anything wrong?’”’ 

“Wrong? Oh, dear, no.” 

‘Agatha, what is the matter? Look 
here; let’s settle this thing now and settle 
it one way or the other! 1 won’t stand it. 
I—I can’t!” 

‘Very well,”’ she said, releasing herself 
from his tightening arms and stepping back 
with another glance at the mirror and 
another light touch of her finger-tips on her 
burnished hair. ‘‘ Very well,’’sherepeated, 
gazing again into the mirror; “what am I 
to understand, Howard?” 

‘‘Did you ever misunderstand me?” he 
demanded hotly. ‘Did I give you any 
chance to? Were you ignorant of what 
that meant?’’—with a gesture toward the 
splendid crescent of flashing gems, scintil- 
lating where the low, lace bodice met the 
silky lustre of her skin. ‘‘Did you mis- 
interpret thecollar? Orthe sudden change 
of fortune in your own family’s concerns? 
Answer me, Agatha, once for all! But 
you need not answer, after all; / know you 
have never misunderstood me!”’ 

‘‘T misunderstood nothing,’ 
**vou are quite right.” 
‘‘Then what are you going to do?”’ 
“Do?” she asked in slow surprise. 
‘What am I to do, Howard?” 
**You have said that you loved me.” 
“Ts said the truth, I think.” 
‘Then —— 

“Well?” 

‘*How long are you going to keep me at 
arm’s length?”’ he asked violently. 

‘That lies with you,” she said, smiling. 
She looked at him for a moment, then, 
resting her hands on her hips, she began 
to oe the floor, to and fro, to and fro, 
and at every turn she raised her head to 
look at him. All the strange grace of her 
became insolent provocation—her pale 
eyes, clear, limpid, harboring no delusions, 
haunted with the mockery of wisdom, 
challenged and checked him. ‘* You desire 
an understanding? Void! You have it. 
I love you; I never misnderstood you 
from the first; I could not afford to.” 

“You have encouraged ——”’ His anger 
choked him — or was it the haunting wisdom 
of her eyes that committed him to silence ? 

“TI don’t know,” she said musingly, 
‘‘what it isin you that I am so mad about 
whether it is your brutality, or your wicked 
eyes of a woman, or the fascination of the 
mask you turn on the world, and the secret 


she said; 


visage that you reserve for me. But l 
love you—in my own fashion. Count on 
that, Howard; for that is all you can surely 


count on. And now, at last, you know.” 

As he stood there it came to him slowly 
that, deep within him, he had always known 
this; that he had never really counted on 
anything else, though he had throttled his 
doubts by covering her throat with dia- 
monds. 

Long since he knew that in all the world 
he could never again find such a mate for 
him. This had, unadmitted even to him- 
self, always remained a hidden secret within 
this secret man-—an unacknowledged, 
undrawn-on reserve in case of the failure 
which he, even in sanguine moods, knew 
in his inmost corrupted soul that his quest 
was doomed to. 

And now he had no more need of secrets 
from himself; now, turning his gaze inward, 
he looked upon all with which he had 
chosen to deceive himself. And there was 
nothing left for self-deception 


“If I marry you,” he said calmly, “‘at 
least I know what I am getting. 

‘I will marry you, Howard. I’ve got 
to marry somebody pretty soon. You or 


Captain Voucher. 

For an instant a vicious light flashed in 
his narrowing eyes. She saw it and shook 
her head with weary cynicism: 

“No, not that. It could not attract me 
even with you. It is really vulgar—that 
arrangement. Noblesse oblige, mon ami. 
There is a depravity in marrying you that 
makes all lesser vices stale as virtues.” 

He said nothing; she looked at him, 
lazily amused; then, inattentive, turned 
and paced the floor again. 
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“Shall I see you to-morrow?” he de- 
manded. 

‘If you wish. Captain Voucher came 
down on the same train with me, I'll set 
him adrift if you like.” 

“Is he preparing for a declaration?” 
sneered Quarrier. 

‘“‘I think so,’’ she said simply. 

‘‘Well, if he comes to-night after I’m 
gone, you wait a final word from me. Do 
you understand?’’ he repeated with re- 
pressed violence. 

‘No, Howard. Are you going to propose 
to me to-morrow?”’ 

“You'll know to-morrow,” he retorted 
angrily. ‘‘I tell you to wait. I’ve a right 
to that much consideration, anyway.”’ 

“Very well, Howard,” she said, recog- 
nizing in him the cowardice which she had 
always suspected to be there. 

She bade him good-night; he touched 
her hand but made no offer to kiss her 
She laughed a little to herself, watching 
him striding toward the elevator; then, 
closing the door, she stood still in the 
centre of the room, staring at her own 
reflection, full length, in the gilded pier- 
glass, her lips edged with a sneer so like 
Quarrier’s that the next moment she 
laughed aloud, imitating Quarrier’s rare 
laugh from sheer perversity 


The night was magnificent; myriads 
of summer stars spangled the heavens. 
Even in the reeking city itself a slight 
freshness grew in the air, although there 
was no wind to stir the parched leaves of 
the park trees, among which fireflies 
floated—their intermittent phosphores- 
cence breaking out with a silvery, starlike 
brillianey. 

Plank, driving his big motor northward 
through the night, Leila Mortimer — 
him, twice mistook the low glimmer of 
firefly for the distant lamp of a moter, 
which amused Leila, and her clear, young 
laughter floated back to the ears of Sylvia 
and Siward, curled up in their corners of 
the huge tonneau. But they were too 
profoundly occupied with each other to 
heed the sudden care-free laughter of the 
young matron, though in these days the 
laughter was infrequent enough to set the 
more merciless tongues wagging when it 
did sound. 

Plank had never seen fit to speak to her 
of her husband’s scarcely-veiled menace 
that day he hz i. encountered him in the 
rotunda of the Algonquin Trust Company. 
His first thought was to do so —to talk it 
over with her, consider the threat and the 
possibility of its seriousness, and then come 
to some logical and definite decision as to 
what their future relation should be 
Again and again he had been on the point 
of doing this when alone with Leila 
uncomfortable, even apprehensive, be- 
cause of their frank intimacy; but he had 
never had the opportunity to do so without 
deliberately dragging in the subject by 
the ears in all its ugliness and implied 
reproach for her imprudence, and seeing 
that dreadful, vacant change in Leila’s 
face, which the mere mention of her hus- 
band’s name was sure to bring, turn into 
horror unspeakable. 

In all his life he had taken Leila into his 
arms but once; had kissed her but once 
but that once had been enough to arm 
Mortimer with danger from head to foot. 
Some prying servant had either listened 
or seen — perhaps a glimmer of a mirror had 
betrayed them. At all events, whoever 
had seen or heard had informed Mortimer, 
and now the man was equipped: the one 
and only man in all the world who'could 
with truth accuse Plank; the only man of 
whom he stood in honest fear. 

And it was characteristic of Plank that 
never for one moment had it occurred to 
him that the sheer fault of it all lay with 
Leila; that it was her imprudence alone 
that now threatened herself and the man 
she loved—that threatened his very success 
in life as long as Mortimer should live. 

All this, Plank, in his thorough, pains- 
taking review of the subject, had taken into 
account; and he could not see how it could 
possibly bear upon the matters now finally 
to be adjusted een Quarrier and him- 
self, because Quarrier was in New York and 
Mortimer in Saratoga, and unless the lat- 
ter had already sold his information the 
former could not strike at him through 
knowledge of it. 

And yet a curious reluctancy, a hesitation 
inexplicable—unless overwork explained 
it—had come over him when Siward had 
proposed their dining together on the very 
ve of his completed victory over Quarrier. 





It seemed absurd, and Plank was too 
stolid to entertain superstitions, but he 
could not, even with Leila laughing there 
beside him, shake off the dull instinct that 
all was not well —that Quarrier’s attitude 
was still the attitude of a dangerous man 
that he, Plank, should have had this 
evening in his room alone to study out the 
matters he had so patiently plodded through 
in the long hours while Siward slept. 

Yet not for one instant did he dream 
of shifting the responsibility —if responsi- 
bility entailed blame—on Siward, who 
against Plank’s judgment and desire, had 
on the very eve of consummation draw: 
him away from that sleepless vigilance 
which must forever be the price of a business 
man’s safety. 

Leila, gay and excited as a schoolgirl, 
chattered on ceaselessly to Plank; all the 
silence, all the secrecy of the arid years 
turning to laughter on her red lips, pouring 
out, in broken phrases of delight, words 
strung together for the sheer pleasure of 
speech and the happiness of her lot to be 
with him unrestrained. 

He remembered once listening to the 
song of a wild bird on the edge of a clearing 
at night, and how, standing entranced, the 
low, distant jar of thunder sounded at 
moments, scarcely audible—like his heart 
now, at intervals, dully persistent amid the 
gayety of her voice. 

And would you belie ve it, sever], 
she said, ‘‘I formed the habit at Shotover 
of walking across the boundary and strolling 
into your greenhouses and deliberately 
helping myself. And every time I did it I 
was certain one of your men would march 
me out!” 

He laughed, but did not tell her that his 
men had reported the first ¢ pisod and that 
he had instructed them that Mrs. Mortimer 
and her friends were to do exactly as they 
pleased at the Fells. However, she knew 
it, because a garrulous gardener, proud of 
his service with Plank, had informed her 

‘Beverly,”’ she said, ‘‘you are a dear 
If eople only knew what I know!” 

fe began to turn red; she could see it 
even in the flickering, lamp-shot darkness. 
And she teased him for a while, very gently 
even tenderly; and their voices grew 
lower in a half-serious badinage that ended 
with a quiet, indrawn breath, a sigh, and 
silence. 

And now the river swept into view, a 
darkly luminous sheet set with reflected 
stars. Mirrored lights gleamed in it; 
sudden bright, yellow flashes zigzagged 
into its sombre depths; the foliage edged 
it with a deeper gloom, over which, on the 
heights, twinkled the multicolored lights 
of Riverside Inn. 

Up the broad, gentle grade they sped, 
curving in and out among the clumps of 
trees and shrubbery, then on a level, 
sweeping in a great circle up to the steps of 
the inn. 

Now all about them from the brilliantly 
lighted verandas the gay tumult broke out 
like an uproarious welcome after the swift 
silence of their journey; the stir of jolly 
people keen for pleasure ; the clatter of 
crockery ; the coming and going of waiters, 
of guests, of hansoms, coupés, victorias, 
and scores of motor-cars wheeling and turn- 
ing through the blinding glare of their own 
head-lights. 

Somewhere a gipsy orchestra, full of 
fitful crescendoes and throbbing suspen- 
sions of caprice, furnished resonant ac- 
companiment to the joyous clamor; the 
scent of fountain spray and flowers was 
in the air. 

“IT didn’t know you had telephoned for 
a table,” said Siward, as a head waiter 
came up smiling and bowing to Plank. ‘‘I 
confess, in the new excitement of things, 
I clean forgot it! What a man you are to 
think of other people!” 

Plank reddened again, muttering some- 
thing evasive, and went forward with Leila. 

Sylvia, moving leisurely beside Siward, 
who was walking slowly but confidently 
without crutches, whispered to him: ‘I 
never really liked Mr. Plank before I under- 
stood his attitude toward you.” 

‘He is a man, every inch,” said Siward 
simply. 

‘I think that generally includes what 
men of your sort demand, doesn’t it?’’ she 
asked. 

‘Men of my sort sometimes demand in 
others what they themselves are lacking 
in,’’ said Siward, laughing. ‘‘Sylvia, look 
at this jolly crowd! Look at all those 
tables! It seems an age since I have done 
anything of this sort. I feel like a boy of 
eighteen—the same funny, quickening 
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fascination in me toward everything gay 
and bright and alive!’ * He looked around 
at her laughingly. ‘‘As for you,” he said, 

‘you look about sixteen. You certainly 
are the most be: autiful thing this beautiful 
world ever saw!” 

“Schoolboy courtship!” she mocked him, 
lingering as he made his slow way through 
the crowded place. The tint of excitement 
was in her eyes and cheeks; the echo of it 
in her low, happy voice. ‘‘ Where on earth 
is Mr. Plank? Oh, I see them! They 
have a table by the balcony rail, in the 
corner; and it seems to be rather secluded, 
Stephen, so I shall, of course, expect you to 
say none further about beauty of any 
Are you a trifle tired? 


species . 

No? Well, you need not be 
indignant. J don’t care whether you 
tumble. Indeed, I don’t believe there is 


really anything the matter with you—you 
are walking with the same old careless 
saunter. Mr. Plank,’ *as they arrived and 
seated themselves, ‘‘Mr. Siward has just 
admitted that he uses crutches only because 
they are ornamental. Leila, isn’t this air 
delicious? All sorts of people, too, aren't 
there, Mr. Plank? Such curious-looking 
women, some of them —quite pretty, too, 
in a certain way. Are you hungry, St 
Mr. Siward?”’ 
** Are you, St 
Leila promptly. 
‘IT am,” said Siward, laughing at Sylvia’s 
significant color and noting Plank’s direct 


Mr. Siward?”’ mimicked 


gaze as the waiter filled Leila’s slender- 
stemmed glass. And ‘‘nothing but Apol- 
linaris,"”’ he said coolly, as the waiter 


approached him; but though his voice was 
easy enough, a dull patch of color came 
out under the cheek-bones. 

‘That is all I care for, either,” 
Sylvia with elaborate carelessness. 

Plank and Leila immediately began to 
make conversation. Siward, his eyes bent 
on the glass of mineral water at his elbow, 
looked up in silence at Sylvia questioningly. 

There was something in her face he did not 
quite comprehend. She made as though 
to speak, looked at him, hesitated, herlovely 
face eloquent under the impulse. Then, 
leaning toward him, she said 

And thy ways shall be my ways. 


said 


’” 


“Sylvia, you must not deny yourself, 
just because |——”’ 

‘Let me. It is the happiest thing I 
have ever done for myself.’ 


**But I don't wish it.” 
“Ah, but I do,” she said, the low, ex- 
cited laughter scarcely fluttering her lips. 
Listen: I never before, in all my life, gave 
up anything for your sake, only this one 
little pitiful thing.” . 
breathed ; 


“7 won't let you!” he “it is 
nonse nse to-—— 

‘You must let me! Am I to be on 

friendly terms with—with your mortal 


enemy?" She was still smiling, but now 
her sensitive mouth quivered suddenly. 

He sat silent, considering her, his restless 
fingers playing with his glass in which the 
harmless bubbles were breaking. 

I drink to your health, Stephen,” she 
said under her breath. ‘‘I drink to your 
happiness, too; and—and to your fortune, 
and to all that you desire from fortune.” 
And she raised her glass in the starlight, 
looking over it into his eyes. 

‘All 1 desire from fortune?” 
significantly. 

All —almost all——”’ 

**No, all,”’ he demanded. 

But she only raised the glass to her lips, 
still dooking at him as she drank. 

They became unreasonably gay almost 
immediately, though the beverage scarcely 
accounted for the delicate in‘oxication 
that seemed to creep into their veins. 
Yet it was sufficient for Siward to say an 
amusing thing wittily, for Sylvia to return 
his lead with all the de ‘lightful, unconscious 
brilliancy that he seemed to inspire in her 
as though awaking into real life once more. 
All that had slumbered in her through the 
winter and spring, and the long, arid sum- 
mer now crumbling to the edge of autumn, 
broke out into a delicate riot of exquisite 
florescence; the very sounds of her voice, 
every intonation, every accent, every 
pause, were charming surprises; her laugh- 
ter was a miracle, her beauty a revelation. 

Leila, aware of it, exchanged glance after 
glance with Plank. Siward, alternately 
the leader in it all, then the enchanted 
listener, bewitched, enthralled, felt care 
slipping from his shoulders like a mantle, 
and sadness exhaling from a heart that was 
beating strongly, steadily, fearlessly —as 
a heart should beat in the breast of him 
who has taken at last his fighting chance. 


he repeated 
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He took it now, under her eyes, for honor, 
for manhood, and for the ideal which had 
made manhood no longer an empty term 
muttered in desperation by a sick body, 
and a mind too sick to control it. 

Yes, at last the lifelong battle was on. 
He knew it. He knew, too, whatever his 
fate, with her or without her, he must 
always go on with the battle for the safe- 
guarding of that manhood the conscious- 
ness of which she had aroused. 

Lingering over the fruit, the champagne 
breaking in the glasses standing on the 
table between them, rim to rim, 
Plank had fallen into a low, desultory, yet 
guarded exchange of words and silences. 

Sylvia sprang up and pushed her chair 
into the farther corner against the balcony 
rail, where no light fell except the radiance 
of the stars. Here Siward joined her, 
dragging his chair around so that it faced 
her as she leaned back, tilted against a 
shadowy column. 

“Is this Bohemianism, Stephen? __ If it is, 
I rather like it. Don’t you? You are 
going to smoke now, aren’t you? Ah, 
that is delightful!” daintily sniffing the 
aroma from his cigarette. 
reminds me of you—there on the cliffs, that 













Leila and | 


“Tt always 


first day. Do you remember? Ss 
You say you re *member. Oh, of 
course there’s nothing else to say when a 
girl asks you is there? Oh, 


won't argue with you, if you insist that you 
do remember. You will not be like any 
other man if you do, that’s all. 

The little things that women remember! 

: And believe that men remember! 
It is pitiful in a way. There! I am not 
going to spill over, and I don’t care a 
copper penny whether you really do re- 
member or not! > es, I do care 

Oh, all women care. 
first disappointment to learn how much a 
man can forget and still remember to care 
for them—a little! . . . Stephen, | 
said a litle; and that is all that you are 
yermitted to care for me; isn’t it? 
ease, don't. You are  deliberanchy 
ginning to say things! . Stephen, 
you silly! you are making love to me!” 

In the darkness his hand encountered hers 
on the wooden rail, and the tremor of the 
contact silenced her. She freed one finger, 
then let it rest with its slender fellow- 
prisoners. There was no use 
speak just then—utterly useless her voice 
in the soft, rounded throat imprisoned by 
the swelling pulses that tightened and 
hammered sail tightened. 

ears seemed to fall away from her, slip- 

ping back, back into girlhood, into child- 

ood, drawing not her alone on the gliding 

tide, but carrying him with her. n ex- 
quisite languor held her. 

Drifting deliciously, her eyes sometimes 
meeting his, sometimes lost in the magic of 
her reverie, she lay there in her chair, her 
unresisting fingers locked in his. 

Odd little thoughts came hovering into 
her reverie—thoughts that seemed dis- 
tantly familiar, the direct, unconscious 
impulses of a child. To feel was once more 

the only motive for expression; to think 
fearlessly was once more inherent; to de- 
sire was to demand—unlock her lips, 
naively, and ask for what she wished. 

Under the speli, she turned her blue gaze 
on him, and her lips parted without a 
tre mor: 

““What do you offer for what you ask? 
Ard do you still ask it? Is it me you are 
asking me for? Because you love me? 
And what do you give—love?” 

**Weigh it with the —other,”’ he said. 

“T have~often—every moment since I 
have known you. And what a winter!” F 
Her voice was almost inaudible. ‘What a 
winter —without you!” 

‘That is ended for me, too. Sylvia, I 
know what I ask. AndIask. I know what 
I offer. Will you take it?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

He rose blindly. 


‘be- 


She stood up, pale, 


wide-eyed, confronting him, stammering 
out the bargain: 
“I take all—all—every virtue, every 


vice of you! I give all—all—all I have been, 
all I am, all I shall be! Is that enough? 
Oh, if there were only more to give! Ste- 
phen, if there were only more!” 

Her hands had fallen into his, and they 
looked each other in the eyes. 

Suddenly, through the hush of the en- 
chanted moment, a sullen sound broke 
the sound of a voice they knew, threaten- 
ingly raised, louder and louder, growling, 
profanely menacing. 


TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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in trying to | 
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Getting On in the World 


Steps and Missteps on the Road to Fortune 


C= F—— tells this story of how she 
became a partner in a fancy comb 
manufacturing company: 

‘*When visiting the city several years ago 
I became acquainted with the woman 
bookkeeper in this establishment, and a 
warm friendship ensued. She was anxious 
to take a month’s holiday, but could find 
no one to take her place. 

‘‘At her suggestion, 1 accompanied her 
to the office each day for a week, studving 
the theory of bookkeeping at night, and 
then I took her place temporarily. 

‘“‘T was bright and quick in my manner, 
but my chief attraction was my hair, which 
I could roll, knot, twist and twirl into all 
sorts of fantastic ways in an amazingly 
short time. When I had nothing else to 
do at the office I used to stand before a 
mirror with a hand-glass on a bracket, and 
an assortment of combs, and try effects. 
Ideas in regard to new arrangements of 
the hair came into my head, and I took 
a few lessons in drawing in the evenings 
that I could illustrate my ideas. | 
showed my work to the proprietors and 
was offered good pay for my designs. | 
then suggested that photographs should be 
taken of my head showing various styles of 
dressing the hair and the use of fancy 
combs, that cuts be made and sent to all 
dealers in these articles, and that illustrated 
advertisements be placed in the principal 
city papers. I became intensely interested 
in the work and new ideas followed rapidly. 

“The volume of business became 
great that the company had to seek larger 
premises, and they showed their apprecia- 
tion of my efforts by offering me a partner- 
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ship.’ —C. 


More Nerve than Common-Sense 


HEN I came to the city I was far 

from being prepared to fight the 
battles which confront a young man. 
After tramping the streets in search of an 
office position I at last secured work type- 
writing invoices. My knowledge of a 
typewriter was very limited. I was just 
merely acquainted with the keyboard and 
a perfect stranger with speed. At the end 
of the first week I was told that I should be 
discharged as incompetent. 

My meal-ticket was punched full of holes, 
and I had to make a desperate struggle to 
hold on. I said that the slowness of m: 
work was due to the dilapidated machine 
and the poorly-written bills. My plea was 
so pathetic that I was given another chance. 

immediately hunted up a lawyer, a 
friend of my family, and obtained his 
permission to practice in his office at night. 
The following Saturday my ‘walking 
papers’’ were placed in the waste-basket. 

3ut I was not satisfied. 1 wanted to be 
a stenographer. Having neither the time 
nor money to attend a business college, I 
aid two dollars for a book on shorthand. 
j carried the book with me on the street car, 
took it with me to lunch, made it my sole 
companion. At the end of a few weeks I 
had acquired a sufficient knowledge of 
the principles to make outlines. Then, 
with pencil and pad, I took down every bit 
of stray conversation that happened to 
float my way. Signs and billboards were 
good lessons when there were no sounds 
to be recerded. I simply lived on short- 
hand. I was putting into execution a 
wonderful principle of concentration. 

But this training was not the kind I 
needed for quick results. After consid- 
erable thought I devised a scheme, which 
caused a business man to say that I had 
more nerve than common-sense. 

I watched the want columns of the news- 
papers, clipping all the ads for ‘‘Stenog- 
raphers Wanted.’ My lunch hour came 
early, which gave me the desired opportu- 
nity to put my scheme into practice. At 
that hour I would call upon the firm 
wanting a stenographer and never failed 
to be requested to take two or three letters. 
That was just what I was after. 1 wanted 
practice more than the position. But 
these calls were attended with most 
strenuous experiences. I had no speed at 
all, and then when I finished I could not 
read half what I had written. 

The occasion which brought out the 
remark was on my sixth practice lesson. 
The serious old gentleman who gave me 


the dictation grew quite angry when I 
tried to mumble over what he had dictated. 
Then I tried to cool him off by telling him 
of my scheme to get practice, and, before 
he had time to throw me out, I told him 
of my struggles to get up. When I left he 
invited me to come and see him when I| had 
finished my novel course of instruction. 

At the end of two months I had grown 
so proficient and had learned so many 
things about business that I turned down 
many positions offered me. I wanted to 
get into a business where there would be 
a chance for the future. Finally I went 
back to the man who had admired my nerve, 
and, when I showed him I had a hittle bit 
of common-sense, he gave me a position. 
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The Good Foreman 


URING ten years’ experience both as a 

foreman and as a contractor employ- 
ing foremen I naturally made a good many 
mistakes, some which I saw and corrected 
at the time; others which I realized only 
after the harm was past mending. 

One of the first of these came from an 
overzealousness to see the work move 
along. I was foreman over a gang of about 
forty laborers who were excavating for a 
new building. I was down among the men, 
working like a beaver, when the contractor 
came along, and I naturally thought he 
would be pleased to see me hustling so hard. 
To my surprise, however, he kicked. 

‘I can get plenty of men at two dollars a 
day to use a pick and shovel,” he said 
‘but Iam paying you three dollars a day to 
use your head. When you get down in the 
pit and go to shoveling dirt you are cheating 
me out of ten cents an hour, and the men 
are working without a boss and likely los- 
ing me several times that amount.” 

My own observation afterward proved 
to me that he was right. 

Another thing I was inclined to do was to 
talk too much. The men were always will- 
ing to stop to hear what I had to say and | 
could hardly censure them for listening to 
me when I spoke. Yet, if a foreman says 
only just what is necessary the men are apt 
to size him up as a sour kind of a fellow, and 
he will not get as much work from them as 
he would if he were more friendly. I final]; 
adopted the plan of saying as little as possi- 
ble during work-hours, but led the men to 
discuss the progress of the work and kindred 
topics during the noon-hour, or else I 
walked with two or three of the best men o1 
their way home in the evening. I 
noticed a spirit of emulation among the 
men to be among that two or three, and, as 
it was always the best workers that I favored 
thus, it put them to striving to excel one 
another, which was just what I wanted. 

It always seemed an injustice to me to 
pay a gang of men al] the same wages when 
some of them, either on account of their 
superior muscle, or, as was more often the 
case, on account of their superior intelli- 
gence, were worth nearly twice as much as 
others. And, after I became a contractor 
myself, I started in to pay a graded scale of 
wages, according to the ability of the man. 
But, although I cautioned the men whom | 
paid the higher wages to keep the fact to 
themselves, they could not refrain 
boasting and thus qausing discontent 
among the others. Finally I hit on a plan, 
and one evening put it to the test by telling 
one of my best men, a wiry little Irishman, 
that I would pay him two dollars and a half 
a day from that date until the rest of the 
gang found it out. His eves twinkled. 

Jegorra! They will be gray-headed 
first,’’ he said. 

These few incidents will give one an idea 
of the kind of a man it takes to handle men. 
He must handle his men as a general would 
handle troops, and the name “ i 
Industry’ is never better deserved than by 
a good foreman. My greatest trouble was 
that, just about the time I got the kind of a 
foreman I wanted, and got him thoroughly 
acquainted with the work, he was very apt 
to go into business for himself, and this kept 
me looking over my gang all the time for 
new material. Men of ordinary ability were 
nearly always plenty, but 1 was never with- 
out a vacancy for a man who gave any 
promise of making a good foreman. 

ii D. B. 
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THE SATURDAY 


MISS JENNINGS’ 
COMPANION | 


(Continued from Page 6) 


Nurse Jennings stood staring into the 
woman's eyes. Her first impulse was to 
ring the bell for the Steward and send for 
the ship’s doctor. Sudden insanity, the 
result of acute hysteria, was not uncommon 
in women leading sedentary lives who had 
gone through a heavy strain, and the 
troubles of this poor Sister had, she saw, 
unseated her reason. 

“Don’t talk so—calm yourself. No 
You ought to lie 


down. Come- 

“Yes, I know you think I am crazy —I 
am crazy—crazy from a horrible fear that 
stares me in the face—from a spectre 
that ——’”’ 

‘Sister, you must lie down! 
the Doctor and he 

Sister Teresa sprang forward and caught 
er hand of the Nurse before it touched the 
ell. 

“Stop! Stop! 





I'll ring for 





or all will be lost! I 
am not a Sister—I am the scene-painter 
the father of that girl! See!’’ And he 
threw back his hood, uncovering his head 
and exposing his short-cropped hair. 

Nurse Jennings turned quickly and 
looked her companion searchingly in the 
face. The surprise had been so great tat 
for an instant her breath left her. Tien 
slowly the whole situation rushed over and 
upon her. This man had made use of her 
ged had imposed upon her—tricked 

er. } 

‘“‘And you—you have dared to cone 
into this room, making me believe you were 
a woman and —lied to me about your Hour 
of Silence and all the——’”’ 

“It was the only way I could be safe. | 
You and everybody else would detect me 
if 1 did not shave and fix up my face. 
You said a minute ago the dark rings had 
gone from my eyes—it is this paint-box | 
that did it. Think of what it would mean 
to me to be taken—and my little girl! 
Don’t—don’t judge me wrongly! When 
I get to New fork I promise never to see | 
you again—no one will ever know. If 
you had been my own sister I could not 
have treated you with more respect since 
I have been in the room. Iw tl do any- 
thing you wish—to-night I will sleep on 
the floor—anything, if—— 

‘To-night! Not another hour will you 
stay here. I will go to the Purser at once 





and— 

“You mean to turn me out?” 

“Yes,” 

“Oh, merciful God! Don’t! Listen— | 
you must listen. Let me stay! What 
difference should it make to you. You 


have nursed hundreds of men. You have 
saved many lives. Save mine—give me 
back my little girl! She can come to me 
in Quebec and then we can get away 
somewhere in America and be safe. I 
can still pass as a Sister and she as a child 
in my charge until I can find some place 
where I can throw off my disguise. See 
how good the real Sisters are to me; they | 
do not condemn me. Here is a letter from 
the Mother Superior in Paris to the Mother 
Superior of a convent in Quebec. It is not | 
forged—it is genuine. If they believe in | 
me, why cannot you? Let me stay here, 
and you stay, too. You would if you | 
could see my girl.” 

The sound of a heavy step was heard 
outside in the corridor. 

Then came a quick, commanding voice: 
“Miss Jennings, open the door, please.” 

The Nurse turned quickly and made a 
step toward the door. The fugitive ouok 
— the sofa and drew the hood over his 
ace. 

Again her name rang out —this time in a 
way that showed them both that further 
delay was out of the question. 

Nurse Jennings shot back the bolt. 

Outside stood the First Officer. 

“There has been a bad accident in the 
steerage. I hate to ask you, Miss Jennings, 
knowing how tired you are—but one of the 


emigrants has fallen down the forecastle 
hatch. The Doctor wants you to come 
at once.” 

During the rest of the voyage Nurse 


Jennings slept in the stee : » would 
send to Number 49 during ‘the’ da day for her 
several belongings, but , & never passed 
the night there, nor did she see her com- 
panion. The case was serious, she told 
the Stewardess, who came in search of her, 
and she dared not leave. 
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Worcester Academy 


Few preparatory schools have so extensive an equipment as Worcester Acadeiny It is further distinguished 
among schools of its class for the number of boys it has prepared for college, scic ntific school or busines 
These boys represent wholesome development of mind and body —the result of effective methods. Eight 
buildings, including the new “ Megaron,” containing a noble recreation hall and a large on 
Special laboratories, superb dining hall, admirably equipped intirmary Campu 
central heating and electric light plant. Physical training equipment includes a fine 
cinder track, oval, eight tennis courts. Hlustrated catalogue will givea better idea of the 
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The fugitive rarely left the stateroom 
Some days he pleaded illness and had his 
meals brought to him; often he ate nothing 

As the day approached for the vessel to 
arrive in New York a shivering nervousness 
took possession of him. ld st 
behind the door by the hour listenin r 
her lightest footfall, hoping against hop 
that, after all, her heart would soften toward 





him. One thought absorbed him: would 
she betray him, and if so, when and wher 
W ould it be to the First Officer —the friend 


of Hobson—or would she wait until the 
reached New York and then hand him over 
to the authorities? 


_ Only one gleam of hope shone out 
illumining his doubt, and that was that 
she never sent to the stateroom during th« 


Hour of Silence, thus giving him a chance 





to continue his disguise. Even this ray 
was dimmed when he began to realize as 
they approached their destination that oh e 


had steadily avoided him, even choosing 
another deck for a breath of fresh air when- 


ever she left her patient. That she had 
welcomed the accident to the emigrant as 
an excuse for remaining away from her 
stateroom was evident. What he could 
not understand was, if she really pitied 
and justified him, as she had d hs his 
prototype, why she should now treat him 
with such suspicion. At her request he 
had opened his heart and had trusted her; 
why then could she not forgive him for the 
deceit of that first night —one for which 


he was not responsible ? 
Then a new thought chilled hin 


aot 
ike an 


icy wind: her avoidance of him was only 
an evidence of her purpose! Thus far she 
had not exposed him, because then it 
would be known aboard that they had 
shared the stateroom together. He saw it 
all now. She was waiting until the 
reached the dock. Then no one would be 
the wiser. 


When the steamer entered her New York 
slip and the gangplank was hoisted aboard, 
another thick-set, closely-knit man pushed 
his way through the crowd at the r 
walked straight to the I nnerend whispere d 
something in hisear. The next moment he 
had glided to where the Nurse and fugitive 
were standing. 

“This is Miss Jennings, isn’t it? I’m 
from the Central Office,” and he opened his 





coat and displayed the gold shield. ‘‘ We've 
just got a cable from Hobson. He said 
you were on board and might help. I’m 


looking for a man. We've got no clew 
don’t know that he’s on board, but I thought 
we'd look the list over. The Purser tells 
me that you helped the Doctor in the steer- 
age—says somebody had been smashed 
up. Got anything to suggest ?—anybody 
that would fit this description : ‘Small man, 
only five-feet-six; blue eyes’”—and he 
re ad from a paper in his hand. 

‘No, I don’t think was in the 
steerage, of course, four or five days, and 
helped on a bad case, but I didn’t notic« 


so. | 


anybody but the few people immediately 
about me.”’ 

‘Perhaps, then, among the first-class 
passengers? Anybody peculiar there? 
le’s a slick one, hear, and may be 
working a stunt in disguise.”’ 

“No. To tell you the truth, I was so 
tired when I came aboard that I hardly 
spoke to any one—no one, really, except 
my dear Sister Teresa here, who shared my 
stateroom. They have driven her out 


of France and she is on her way to a con- 
vent in Quebec. I go with her as far as 
Montreal.” 


It Was His Job 


WAS sixteen and out of work; I wanted 

to be a machinist, but I had tried all 
near shops with no results. At quarter to 
six, one morning, mother called to me: 

“Come down! Boy wanted in machine- 
shop on Beach Street!” 

I jumped out of bed, saying: 
my job!” 

I was at the door at half-past six, found 
six boys ahead of me—some much larger 
and stronger. Soon the proprietor came 
and unlocked the door. The other boys 
followed him in the office, leaving on the 
step the ice, which had been left for the 
office use. This I picked up, carried it 
inside, and said: 

“If you will please tell me where the 
cooler and hydrant are, I will take care of 
this for you. 

The proprietor gave me a quick, searching 
look, gave the direction, sent the other boys 
away —and it was my job. —E.C. 4 
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MY PROVORING | 
HUS BAN D 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


“Tell me,” he said intensely, ‘‘ what 
purpose you have in ruining every song I 
write.” 

**Because,” I said quickly, ‘‘in these 
songs you are not at your best ; you don’t 
express what you really feel!” 
when,” he asked, 
become my manager?” 

‘‘As an artist,’ I said, ‘‘my success is 
bound with yours. Why should you not 
write your best and let me sing my best? 
Why waste our time with sentimental 
dream-women that both of us know to be 
false? Write a new song—and please, 
please, please make it tell what you feel!”’ 

Well—he did write a song, and he 
dedicated it to his wife; but the moment 
I read it | knew it was really tome! I sang 
it. And when I finished he was silent. 

‘*We need no rehearsals,” he said. 


**Since ‘“‘have you 


Now this provoking genius did a strange 
thing. For two weeks he gave not a 
thought to his music. He tried only to 
find that wife of his. He even cabled to 
all her old friends and relations in different 
towns of Hungary. It was her last chance! 

And again, little by little, as I sang his 
songs each night, I held his eyes with 
mine, I forced my old self out, my new self 
in. The end was swiftly coming. 

When all at once came something else. 


I had been careless—blind! Deceitful 
man—all unknown to me he had been 
writing a light opera. It was accepted! 


And he told me one day at rehearsal. In 
a month he was going to Hungary for the 
summer, to finish the opera there. 

Ina —_ I saw my chance—the climax, 
the test of all my efforts! Would he take 
me into the opera- work? 

In desperation one night I asked him 


to come to see me, 
All through the day I made ready at 
home, with the Manager excited asl. We 


created a dazzling Hungarian gipsy costume 
of dull, soft gold, bright blues and whites. 


My husband came. When he saw my 
dress he started slightly, but I laughed 
and went to the piano. 

“Quick!” Teried. “Play! I want you 


to hear--my idea of a love-song! 

I sang the song he himself had st 
back in the mountains—the very first he 
had written, when I was no dream! | 


ing to me 


ished —and faced him. 

**Will vou leave me now?” I asked, my 
voice shaking in spite of me. ‘‘Or shall I go 
on—into your—your opera?” 

His face was rigid. 

“IT do want you-—-inthis—opera. But 

heroine is—my wife. low can you 


take her part? In you I feel 
something mocking —false!”’ 

‘Let me sing!’’ I whispered. 

He played. And as I listened trembling 

suddenly I knew he was mine- all mine! 
For never had he played as now! 

Without waiting for words, I sang. My 
voice mingled with his music. On and on 
and on—my soul closer and closer to his! 
Together at last —for the first time! 

“What are you?” he cried, stopping 
sharply and w he eling round. ‘That is all 


some secret, 


I want to know! What are vou? I care 
for nothing else!” 

I wrenched my hands from his. The 
next instant I had turned the light out. 


Pitch darkness! He rose, startled. 


I was in the other room. The Manager 
was swiftiy, excitedly dressing me in the 
clothes of his immigrant wife. That 
oon ‘lous hair wasremoved. We finished. 

ey back into the dark. 
ow play ies I cried. 

At my voice I felt him start up, because 
now for the first time in months I had 
spoken in our native tongue, in my old 
natural voice. I put my hands on his 
shoulders; I forced him to the piano, and 
the next moment I was singing. I hardly 
know what | san g! His chords stopped. 
I was in his arms 

I heard the old Manager chuckle. 
room was suddenly lighted. 

My—my~-my wife!” he whispered 


The 


‘The opera! Will you take me?” 

And the answer took a long time. 

All at once, in the other room, little 
Yoshka Junior awoke—and howled. His 


father started up! 
**Don’'t,” I murmured, 
your baby never cried!’ 


“you know- 
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